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Samuel  Gridley  Howe 


The  Cadmus  of  the  Blind 

SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  born  in  Boston,  1801;  died  in  Boston,  1876.  Seventy- 
five  years!  the  allotted  span:  yet  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  life  was  so  short. 
The  tale  of  his  work,  the  number  and  variety  of  his  achievements,  might  well  have 
filled  two  lives  of  ordinary  length. 

One  grandfather  fortified  Bunker  Hill ;  the  other  was  one  of  the  “Indians”  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  “Sam  Howe”  graduated  successively  from  the  Boston  Ladin  School, 
Brown  University  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  1824,  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Greece,  fighting  for  life  and  freedom  against  the  Turk. 

He  offered  his  services  to  the  Greek  Government  and  served  for  six  years,  first 
with  the  army,  then  as  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  fleet.  Side  by  side  with  the  Greek 
mountaineers  he  fought  in  many  a  battle. 

While  the  men  fought,  the  women  and  children  were  starving  in  the  mountains. 
He  returned  to  this  country,  told  his  story,  and  asked  for  help.  It  poured  in:  money, 
clothing,  food;  he  returned  to  Greece  with  a  shipload  of  rice,  flour,  and  cloth  to 
make  garments.  He  established  a  hospital,  and  crossed  the  sea  once  more  to  raise 
funds  to  support  it. 

The  war  over,  Samuel  Howe  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  was  offered,  and 
eagerly  accepted,  the  direction  of  the  projected  Institution  for  the  Blind,  one  of 
the  three  Pioneer  Schools. 

When  he  undertook  a  thing,  he  always  found  out  first  how  to  do  it;  then  he  did 
it.  He  went  back  to  Europe,  to  observe  and  study  existing  conditions  for  the  Blind. 
For  two  weeks  he  went  about  his  father’s  home  with  bandaged  eyes,  to  learn  a  little 
of  what  it  meant  to  be  blind;  then  in  the  sanre  house  (since  there  was  no  other  place, 
and  no  money  to  hire  one)  he  opened  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  with 
six  pupils. 

When  he  had  taught  the  children  to  read,  by  means  of  raised  letters;  tb  write, 
by  mean^  of  raised  or  grooved  lines;  to  explore  the  rough  maps  which  he  made 
with  sealing-wax  and  plaster:  he  took  them  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
and  showed  what  had  been  done.  The  Legislature  instantly  appropriated  six  thcm- 
sand  dollars  for  the  School;  Colonel  Perkins  gave  his  fine  house  and  garden  for  its 
accommodation;  it  became  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The;  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  schools  were  practically  con¬ 
temporaneous,  but  there  were  no  others.  Dr.  Howe  took  his  little  band  of  children 
and  went  from  State  to  State,  going  before  the  Legislatures,  showing  what  could  be 
done,  what  had  been  done,  begging  the  rulers  of  each  State  to  take  up  the  work. 
So  in  his  footsteps,  all  over  this  great  country  sprang  up  the  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
his  unmarked  but  undying  monuments. 

In  1837  he  overcame  an  obstacle  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  story  is  well  known  of  how  he  taught  Laura  Bridgeman,  a  blind  deaf 
mute,  to  read,  write,  and  hold  communication  with  her  fellow  beings;  bringing  her 
mind  from  darkness  into  light;',  and,  so,  opening  the  door  for  every  person  similarly 
afflicted  who  should  come  aher,  to  all  time.  His  work  among  the  blind  ceased 
only  with  his  life. 

In  1841,  in  company  with  Miss  Dorothea  Dix,  he  took  up  work  for  the  insane, 
and  through  their  efforts  and  those  of  other  good  i^ople  the  insane  asyhtms  were 
founded  all  through  the  country.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  for  this  cause. 
Dr.  Howe  found  another  and  a  kindred  class  for  whom  nothing  had  ever  been  done, 
the  idiots  and  feeble-minded.  In  taking  up  and  espousing  their  cause  and  demanding 
help  for  it,  he  incurred  much  ridicule;  yet  fifty  years  later  Dr.  Walter  M.  Fernald 
considered  this  work  “the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown,”  and  practically  every  Stale 
now  has  its  institution  for  the  cure  and  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  many  years  chairman,  of  Massachusetts’ 
first  Board  of  State  Charities;  when  the  Civil  War  came,  he  helped  to  organize 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  1867  when  Crete 
rose,  as  Greece  had  done  forty  years  before,  against  the  Turks,  he  crossed  the  seas 
once  more,  bearing  succor  to  the  starving,  the  suffering. 


Lauka  E.  Richasds 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
convened  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Thursday,  June  24th,  1926,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  presented  the 
treasurer’s  report  in  the  simplified 
form  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  June  loth. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Pub¬ 
licity,  gave  his  report  of  the  work  of 
that  department  and  this  report  was 
passed  on  to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Secretary  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
to  be  incorporated  in  a  printed  report. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  reported  upon  the  work  of  his 
department  and  this  report  was  also 
given  to  Mr.  Van  Qeve  to  be  printed. 

The  election  of  the  Trustees  was 
then  taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated 
the  plan  under  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  by  which  nominations  of  the 
Trustees  representing  the  respective 


groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time;  also  that  ithe 
recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  were  re-elected: 

GROUP  REPRESENTATIVE 


(  1)  Trustees,  super¬ 
intendents, 
principals  and 
teachers  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools 
for  the  blind. 


(  2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of 
classes  for  the 
blind  and  the 
partially  blind, 
in  schools  for 
the  seeing. 


(  3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially 
engaged  in  Li¬ 
braries  and 
Library  de¬ 
partments  for 
the  blind. 


(4)  Technical  heads 
of  Embossing 
plants  and  de¬ 
partments,  and 
Commissions  on 
Uniform  Type. 


(  5)  Officers  and 
agents  in  work 
for  Prevention 
o  f  Blindness, 
and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision. 


RE-ELECTED 


O.  H.  Bcbritt 
Overbrook,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn. 


GeoROE  F.  Meyer 
^linneapolis,  Minn. 


S.  C.  Swift 
Toronto,  Canada 


E.  E.  Bramlette 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Wm.  Fellowes 

Morgan 

New  York  City 
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(  6)  State  Commis- 
aions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Boards 
o  f  Directors 
and  executive 
officers  of  as¬ 
sociations  do¬ 
ing  state-wide 
work,  etc. 

(  7)  Directors  and 
Superi  n  t  e  n  d  • 
ents,  W  o  r  k  - 
shops  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Homes 
for  the  Blind. 

{  8)  Officers  o  f  as¬ 
sociations  and 
clubs  for  the 
blind;  city- 
wide  and  spe¬ 
cial  work,  etc. 

(  9)  Placement  agen¬ 
cies,  field 
officers,  heads 
of  departments, 
home  teachers, 
social  workers, 
etc. 

(10)  Agencies  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  blind 
and  partially 
blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 


M.  C.  Mioel 
New  York  City 


Herbebt  H.  White 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Prudence  Sherwin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mrs.  Mabel 

Knowles  Gaoe 
Worcester,  Mass. 


H.  R.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  re-elected;  the 
same  having  been  nominated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting,  June 
loth,  1926: 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Capt.  Charles  W.  Brown,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


After  general  discussion  of  work 
and  interests  of  the  Foundation,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  1926  to  be  regularly  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT 
Secretary 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  24,  1926. 

Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation  announces  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled :  “Dalton  Labora¬ 
tory  Plan  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.” 

Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  plan,  has  contributed  to 
this  pamphlet  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Twenty- fourth  Year 
Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  England,  has 
also  written  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  appears  in  the  same  publication. 
His  clear  analysis  of  the  purpose 
which  may  be  served  by  the  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  should  appeal  to  all  superin¬ 
tendents.  Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield  has 
written  a  foreword  that  concisely 
states  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  plan  by  schools  for  the  blind  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Hayes  Sees  Work  Abroad 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Information  and 
Publicity,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  France  and  England,  and  has 
been  able  to  see  many  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  both  countries. 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Honors 
Olin  Howard  Burritt 


At  the  Commencement  Exer-  was  granted  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
cises  of  the  University  of  University  in  recognition  of  service 
Pennsylvania  on  June  six-  which  Mr.  Burritt  has  rendered  for 
teenth,  the  honorary  degree  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Doctor  of  Science  was  bestowed  his  work  for  the  blind.  Dr.  J.  H.  Pen- 
upon  Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  one  of  niman,  President  of  the  University 
the  trustees  of  the  American  Foun-  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the  follow- 
dation  for  the  Blind.  This  degree  ing  citation: 

“Olin  Howard  Burritt':  Son  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

You  have  served  your  country  loyally  and  effectively  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  You  have  given  your  life  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  and  blinded.  In  this  important  work  as  teacher, 
administrator,  and  author,  you  have  won  for  yourself  the 
gratitude  of  thousands  whom  your  personal  ministrations, 
your  wise  guidance,  and  your  broad  experience  have  enabled 
you  to  help.  Your  counsel  has  been  sought,  and  given  in 
practically  all  organizations  and  on  all  important  commis¬ 
sions  in  America,  dealing  with  the  training  and  education  of 
the  blind.  Many  pupils  from  the  various  institutions  with 
which  you  have  been  connected  have  been  enabled  to  enter 
colleges  and  universities  in  which  they  have  completed  courses 
leading  to  degrees.  Of  these  many  have  devoted  their  lives 
in  turn  to  teaching,  so  that  your  work  has  been  multiplied  in 
the  work  of  those  whom  you  have  instructed.  Your  writings 
on  the  subject  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  institutions  for 
the  blind  have  relied  for  wisdom  and  guidance.  When  you 
came  from  your  wwrk  as  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  it  was  written  of  you  by  your  suc¬ 
cessor,  “Mr.  B^urritt  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work ;  not  an  en¬ 
thusiast  who  wastes  his  energy,  but  one  who  directs  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  intelligently  and  along  practical 
lines.” 

As  to  your  service  in  the  World  War  your  associates 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was  you  “who  actually  helped 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  us.” 

In  public  recognition  of  your  life  work  you  have  been 
invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  which  many  of  your  former  pupils  have 
been  graduated.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Trustees 
and  upon  their  mandamus,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science,  admitting  you  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  this  degree.” 


Member  of  the  Advisory  Board 


Mr.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  is  the  third  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the 
Blind. 

M  r .  Allen’s 
ancestors  came 
from  England 
in  1639,  and  he 
was  bom  near 
Boston,  s  i  X  ty- 
five  years  ago. 

For  |forty-one 
cons  e  c  u  t  i  V  e 
years,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  to 
work  for  the 
blind. 

After  two 
years  spent  in 
Germany  and 
Switzerland  as  a 
youth,  and  after 
graduation  from  Harvard,  Mr.  Allen 
began  the  study  of  medicine — a  pro¬ 
fession  which  had  been  followed  by 
members  of  his  mother’s  family.  An 
experience  in  teaching  caused  him  to 
turn  away  from  pursuit  of  a  doctor’s 
diploma.  His  father  and  five  other 
members  of  the  Allen  family  had  been 
“born  teachers”  and,  recognizing  his 
inheritance,  Edward  Allen  found  his 
vocation. 

He  began  teaching  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in 
Ix>ndon,  where  his  interest  in  blind 
people  was  aroused  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  other  form  of  teaching  has 


ever  taken  him  away  from  this  spe¬ 
cial  field.  He  spent  three  years  at  this 
inspiring  school,  leaving  England  to 
return  to  America  as  principal  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  boys’  department  of  Perkins 
Institution  then 
located  at  South 
Boston.  After 
two  years’  class¬ 
room  experience 
at  Perkins,  the 
years  between 
twenty  -seven 
and  twenty-nine, 
he  received  the 
appointment  o  f 
principal  of  the 
Pennsylv  a  n  i  a 
Institution  for 
the  Instruction 
of  die  Blind  in 
Philade  1  p  h  i  a. 
During  the 
seventeen  years 
which  Mr.  Allen 
spent  there,  the  school  was  moved 
from  the  city  to  the  suburb  of  Over¬ 
brook  and  reestablished  in  new  build¬ 
ings  built  in  Spanish  Mission  style. 
These  buildings  were  an  innovation 
in  combining  beautiful  and  practical 
features  in  such  an  institution.  For 
the  first  time  in  America  a  school  for 
the  blind  had  a  swimming  pool  and 
an  athletic  field. 

In  1906,  Michael  Anagnos,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Perkins  Institution,  succeed¬ 
ing  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  died,  and 
Mr.  Allen  was  invited  to  return  to 
Boston,  where  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  for  Perkins  was  under  cen- 
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sideration.  For  the  second  time,  Ed¬ 
ward  Allen  undertook  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  enormous  labor  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  school  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  students.  In  his  study 
of  the  problem,  he  visited  Europe 
and,  within  five  years,  had  a  residen¬ 
tial  school  of  four  hundred  pupils — 
staff  and  other  assistants — housed  in 
a  plant  modeled  after  that  of  his 
predecessors,  where  the  cottage  sys¬ 
tem  of  small-grouped,  self-contained 
dwelling  houses  provided  a  family  life 
and  where  the  educational  equipment 
had  adequate  quarters. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Allen  induced 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University  to  sponsor  a 
unique  course  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  He  has  been  made  lec¬ 
turer  of  this  course  and  has  had  the 


satisfaction  of  seeing  the  desire  for 
special  preparation  of  teachers  of  the 
blind  increase  yearly. 

He  is  conversant  with  the  whole 
field  of  the  blind  and  has  served  many 
years  on  private  associations  and  pub¬ 
lic  commissions.  He  is  a  father  of 
the  sight-saving  class  movement.  He 
has  always  been  a  student,  having  at¬ 
tended  summer  schools  at  Harvard 
and  Qark;  and  he  has  written  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  reports, 
articles,  government  bulletins,  and  a 
monograph,  which  have  been  reprinted 
and  widely  circulated.  From  its  first 
number,  issued  in  1907,  Mr.  Allen  has 
generously  contributed  much  valuable 
material  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Camping  at  Quasi  Harbor 

By  William  J.  Adickes 


On  Saturday,  July  third,  eighteen 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men’s  Qub  took  possession  of  two 
four-room  bungalows  at  Quast  Har¬ 
bor,  Highlands,  New  Jersey.  The 
ages  of  the  members  ranged  from 
seventeen  to  seventy-three.  This  was 
the  twelfth  consecutive  summer  that 
the  Blind  Men’s  Club  has  camped  at 
the  seashore. 

A  special  cook  and  an  assistant 
were  engaged  to  prepare  the  meals  for 
the  men.  There  are  fifteen  bungalows 
at  Quast  Harbor,  with  plenty  of 
sighted  companionship.  The  people 
in  the  other  bungalows  were  very 
friendly  and  aided  the  blind  men  in 
every  way  possible. 

There  is  a  pavilion  at  the  edge  of 


the  water  near  the  bungalows  where 
the  people  of  Quast  Harbor  gather. 
Our  men  furnished  the  programs  each 
evening,  and  played  for  dancing. 
There  is  an  enclosure  at  the  beach  so 
that  the  blind  men  can  swim  without 
any  danger  of  going  out  too  far.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  bathing  pool 
is  a  diving  platform,  and  needless  to 
say,  this  was  occupied  most  of  the 
time  by  our  members.  Three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Club  learned 
to  swim  during  their  stay  at  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  several  learned  to  dive. 
Two  row  boats  were  engaged  so  that 
the  men  could  enjoy  rowing  also. 
Those  who  were  proficient  in  the  art 
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A  Pioneer  Home  Teacher  in  Massachusetts 

By  Lydia  Y.  Hayes* 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Edward  Schuerer. 
Who  Twenty-Five 
Years  Ago  Began  to 
Blaze  a  Trail 
of  Home  Teaching 


AS  one  looks  forward  and  plans 
for  the  future,  twenty-five 
years  seems  like  a  very,  very 
long  time,  but,  when  there  is  a  definite 
goal  in  mind,  a  principle  to  be  demon¬ 
strated,  and  a  purpose  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  this  period  of  time  passes  like 
a  shadow.  This  was  realized  in  a 
recent  visit  to  the  home  and  field  of 
labor  of  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer,  one 
of  the  first  four  Home  Teachers  to 
be  employed  by  Mr.  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  then  director  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 


the  Blind.  He  graduated  from  this 
School,  June,  i8^,  and  for  a  time 
engaged  in  piano  tuning  in  his  home 
town  in  Connecticut  until,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1902,  he  began  his  Home  Teach¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Schuerer  was  assigned  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  western  Massachusetts  with 
Springfield  as  his  home  city.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  a  group  of  men  who  had 
been  looked  up  by  Mr.  John'  Yars, 
and  a  few  women  living  in  such  re¬ 
mote  villages  that  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  woman  Home  Teacher 
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who  twice  a  month  came  to  teach  the 
majority  of  the  women. 

Through  his  faithful  work  with  the 
blind  and  his  knowledge  of  the  social, 
philanthropic,  educational  and  finan¬ 
cial  interests  and  resources  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  he  and  his  home  have  become 
a  center  through  which  opportunities 
for  training  and  work  are  sought  by 
them.  The  public  look  to  him  to  af¬ 
ford  them  the  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  their  blind  neighbor  and  his  need. 

When  in  1910,  his  associate  teacher 
resigned  he  assumed  the  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  for  all  of  this  section ;  and  letters 
from  many  of  these  transferred  pupils 
testify  to  the  ability,  patience  and  in¬ 
spiring  courage  of  their  new  teacher. 

Many  persons  realize  the  value  of 
his  persistence  with  them  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  their  attendance  on  eye  clinics 
or  their  continuance  with  oculists. 
When  family  and  personal  funds  have 
been  exhausted  he  has  tactfully  called 
upon  public  and  private  resources, 
which  in  some  cases  has  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  sight. 

He  has  not  claimed  for  his  pupil- 
friends  any  impossibilities  and  has 
thereby  gained  their  confidence  as  well 
as  that  of  the  seeing  and  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Schuerer  conducts  an  invisible 
work-shop  for  the  blind.  This  is  a 
business  of  reseating  of  chairs 
which  is  done  in  their  own  homes. 
He  secures  the  work  through  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  appear  daily  in 
the  newspapers  of  Springfield,  and 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  Division. 
An  expressman  collects  the  chairs, 
taking  them  to  the  worker  to  whom 
Mr.  Schuerer  assigns  them,  and  then 
returns  them  to  the  customer.  Mr. 


Schuerer  attends  to  billing,  collecting 
and  paying  the  workers.  He  says 
that  the  express  bills  vary  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per  month. 
The  worker  is  paid  for  his  labor,  and 
several  of  them  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  earn  more  by  having 
the  chairs  brought  to  them  in  theii 
homes,  because  they  can  work  the 
caning  in  with  other  things,  make 
longer  hours,  and  increase  their 
wages.  However,  this  means  that 
Mr.  Schuerer  is  on  duty  day  and  night 
every  day  in  the  week  including  Sun¬ 
day. 

He  also  is  trying  to  secure  work 
for  his  pupils  and  former  pupils,  as 
they  are  scattered  about  the  western 
part  of  the  state  in  their  own  homes. 
He,  of  course,  cannot  do  as  much  as 
he  can  for  those  who  live  in  Spring- 
field,  or  possibly  Holyoke.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  spends  many  hours  inter¬ 
esting  people  in  helping  individual 
blind  persons  to  build  up  a  business 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

This  ideal  Home  Teacher  recog¬ 
nizes  that  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,’’  and  has  in 
his  home  a  room  with  games,  a  radio, 
typewriter,  Braille  writer  and,  in  fact, 
many  things  which  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blind,  and  here  they 
are  free  to  come  every  Saturday  to 
play  games  or  to  talk  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day  with  each  other  and 
with  the  sighted  who  drop  in  for  a 
chat. 

The  instruction  in  domestic  arts, 
as  housekeeping,  mending,  and  sew¬ 
ing  is  given  by  Mr.  Schuerer’s  wife, 
who  also  acts  as  his  g^ide.  As  a 
result  of  this  training  many  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  employment  of  outside 
help  and  others  have  been  able  to  take 
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charge  of  home-making,  thus  freeing 
another  member  of  the  family  to  go 
out  and  become  the  wage  earner. 

Mr.  Schuerer  states  that  he  has 
stood  up  as  god-father  for  the  babies 
of  his  pupils,  set  the  pace  for  the 
newly-married  couples  by  playing  the 
wedding  march,  and  gone  with  them 
when  they  have  laid  away  their  dear 
ones  to  their  last  long  rest. 

Mr.  Schuerer  has  also  extended  his 
splendid  work  to  the  children  of  his 
pupils  and  has  for  the  past  few  years 
sent  some  of  them  to  a  camp  for  girls 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  time. 
After  he  makes  the  initial  arrange¬ 
ments  they  are  invited  year  after 
year. 

At  his  instigation  also,  a  group  of 
ladies  call  for  the  blind  in  their  cars 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  take  them 
to  the  Public  Library  where  some  en¬ 
tertainment  or  inspiring  talk  or  read¬ 
ing  is  given.  On  a  recent  Saturday 
afternoon  a  young  woman  told  of  her 
trip  to  South  America,  and  three  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  State  efforts  for  the  blind 
related  phases  of  their  work  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  this  modest,  faithful  and  loyal 
worker,  Mr.  Schuerer,  is  so  conta¬ 
gious,  that  it  has  spread  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  her  entire  family,  and  to 
his  pupils  and  their  families.  The 
handicap  of  blindness  is  not  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem  to  be  solved  alone 
by  the  person  having  the  handicap 
but  it  is  a  family  and  community 
asset  or  liability  just  as  the  individual, 
family,  and  krommunity  may  deter¬ 


mine.  Mr.  Schuerer  and  his  family 
and  community  recognize  this  and 
they  are  solving  the  problem  with 
their  home  in  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  the  center  of  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

Since  March,  1910,  Miss  Mary 
Grieve  has  been  carrying  on  most 
excellent  work  along  these  same  lines 
with  her  home  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  as  her  social  service 
center. 

The  future  is  going  to  see  a  very 
much  greater  development  in  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Home 
Teacher.  More  and  more  they  must 
be  to  their  commurfiities  what  Mr. 
Schuerer  and  Miss  Grieve  are  to  their 
particular  communities. 

Home  Teachers,  especially,  are 
born,  not  made,  and  yet  all  who  have 
had  experience  as  pioneers  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  believe  it  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  who  are  thinking  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  this  line  of  work  should  have 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  teach¬ 
ing,  of  social  service,  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  resources  of  various 
types  of  communities — as  well  as 
training  in  practical  employment  for 
the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

Above  all,  a  Home  Teacher  should 
be  so  filled  with  the  desire  to  be  of 
service  and  to  share  with  others 
everything  that  he  has  and  is  that, 
like  Mr.  Schuerer  and  Miss  Grieve, 
he  shall  so  live  that  “Others  shall 
take  patience,  labor  to  their  heart 
and  hand  from  thy  hand,  thy  heart, 
and  thy  brave  cheer  and  God’s 
grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all.” 


Conservation  of  Sight  Classes 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Miehigan 

By  Roberta  A.  Griffith* 

Secretary,  Grand  Rapids  Association  of  the  Blind  and  for  Sight  Conservation 


IN'  EIGHT  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
schools  there  are  Conservation 
of  Sight  Departments.  One  is 
in  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School  and 
until  recently,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  was  the  only  Sight  Conservation 
Class  in  a  parochial  school  in  the 
country.  Judging  from  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Catholics  in  this 
city,  however,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  for  St.  Mary’s  being 
in  a  class  by  itself.  This  class  was 
organized  and  the  Sister  Teacher 
trained  in  Sight  Saving  Class  meth¬ 
ods  by  the  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  League  of  Catholic  Women’s 
Clubs. 

The  seven  other  departments  are 
in  the  Public  Schools  and  these  also 
were  organized  and  most  of  the 
teachers  trained  in  Sight  Saving 
Class  methods  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Association.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  these  departments 
in  attractive  school  buildings,  adja¬ 
cent  to  through  street  car  lines,  so 
that  the  children  above  the  third 
grade  can  come  and  go  to  school 
alone.  The  children  below  the  fourth 
grade  who  do  not  live  in  the  school 
district  are  taxied  to  and  from 
school.  Street  car  and  taxi  fares  are 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  children  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  grades  are  cared  for  in 
two  schools ;  children  in  the  fourth 


and  fifth  grades  in  two  schools ; 
children  in  the  sixth  grade  in  one 
school ;  ungraded  children  in  one 
school  and  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  has  one  teacher  in  charge. 
The  children  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  up  are  cared  for  in  one  of  the 
High  Schools  with  two  teachers  in 
charge.  The  children  wihose  mental 
defect  is  a  greater  handicap  than 
their  sight  defect  are  cared  for  with 
the  mentally-defective  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  so  as  far  as  possible  they  are 
given  the  advantage  of  Sight  Sav¬ 
ing  Class  methods  and  equipment. 

The  pupils  are  assigned  to  the 
classes  by  the  secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  oculists  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  staff,  which  includes  most  of 
the  oculists  in  good  standing  in  the 
city.  There  is  no  school  optometrist. 
The  preliminary  eye  tests  of  all 
school  children  are  given  by  the 
school  nurses  who  are  in  the  employ 
of  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  which  the 
Association  is  in  close  co-operation. 
The  Association  offers  free  con¬ 
sultation  and  preliminary  eye  ex¬ 
aminations  by  competent  oculists  to 
all  who  apply.  After  the  test  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  are  referred 
to  the  oculists  as  private  patients. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  are 
cared  for  by  the  Association,  the 
oculists  donating  their  services  and 
hospitals  donating  free  beds  when 
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hospitalization  is  necessary.  The  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  in  the 
school  nurses  report  all  defective  Public  Schools,  and  Miss  Griffith 
sight  children,  whose  parents  can-  interested  W,  A.  Greeson,  then 
not  or  do  not  take  care  of  their  eyes.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the 
to  the  Association  and  the  oculists  Sight  Saving  Class  movement  and 
report  their  patients  who  should  secured  his  promise  to  open  a  class 
enter  Conservation  of  Sight  Classes  in  the  fine  new  Fountain  School 

or  who  can  profit  by  the  Associa-  building  as  soon  as  Miss  Griffith 

tion’s  consultation  or  follow-up  should  demonstrate  their  plan  prac- 
work.  The  city  provides  the  Asso-  tical.  Accordingly  in  September  of 
ciation  with  a  budget,  out  of  which  1918  Miss  Griffith  gave  her  well- 
glasses  can  be  purchased  for  those  organized  class,  with  its  enthusi- 

who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them  astic,  competent  teacher,  to  the 

and  the  County  Supervisors  provide  Board  of  Education,  and  it  became 
the  Association  with  a  similar  budg-  a  part  of  the  Special  Class  Depart- 
et,  including  an  item  for  service,  ment  under  the  devoted  supervi- 
which  enables  the  Association  to  sion  of  Mrs.  Creswell.  Much  of  the 
send  its  carefully  trained  eye  nurse  success  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Con- 
to  test  the  eyes  of  the  county  servation  of  Sight  Class  movement 
school  children.  In  some  of  the  hos-  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  close 
pitals  the  Association  and  the  hos-  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
pitals  co-operate  in  conducting  free  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  and 
eye  clinics  under  the  oculists  who  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and 
serve  on  both  the  hospital  and  As-  their  loyalty  to  the  plan  of  the  Spe- 
sociation’s  staffs.  The  Association’s  cial  Class  Department  having  all 
nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  patients  to  do  with  the  children  when  in 
at  these  clinics  and  the  Associa-  school,  and  the  Association  having 
tion’s  secretary  is  a  member  of  the  all  to  do  with  the  children  when 
hospital  committee  in  charge  of  the  out  of  school,  which  was  adopted 
clinic,  thus  few  who  should  be  in  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Sight  Conservation  Classes  are  Association  when  the  classes  were 
overlooked.  inaugurated.  Both  have  had  more 

The  first  Conservation  of  Sight  than  a  professional  interest  in  the 
Class  was  opened  at  the  Associa-  highest  development  of  the  classes 
tion  House  on  Sheldon  Avenue  in  and  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and 
the  summer  of  1918  with  the  Sec-  each  has  cultivated  an  intelligent, 
retary,  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  in  charge  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
and  Stella  V.  Stillson  teaching,  other’s  problems.  The  Special  Class 
From  the  first  Miss  Griffith  followed  Department  is  progressive  in  taking 
the  splendid  work  of  Robert  Irwin  advantage  of  improved  Sight  Con- 
for  the  partially-sighted  child  in  the  servation  Class  methods  wherever 
Cleveland  schools,  with  the  utmost  found  and  in  securing  for  the  chil- 
interest,  and  applied  his  methods  dren  as  much  participation  as  pos- 
in  her  summer  school.  In  the  fall  sible  in  the  assembly  and  social 
of  1917  Mrs.  Cordelia  Creswell,  school  life  of  the  normally  sighted 
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child.  The  Association  cares  for 
their  eyes,  does  the  home  visiting, 
the  follow  up  and  the  social  adjust¬ 
ment  work  and  always  encourages 
and  helps  the  child  to  take  part  in 
his  local  community  organization 
activities. 

The  Association’s  secretary  is  the 
Board  of  Education’s  Vocational 
Counselor  for  Sight  Conservation 
Class  children.  The  Association 
accordingly  makes  a  careful  study 
of  each  child  for  vocational  possi¬ 
bilities  and  helps  find  it  employ¬ 
ment  when  school  days  are  over. 

In  1923  those  interested  in  Con¬ 
servation  of  Sight  Saving  Classes  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  se¬ 
cured  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Blaxter,  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Board  of  Directors,  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  Law  providing  State 
Aid  up  to  $200.00  per  capita  for  each 
child  in  a  Conservation  of  Sight 
Class  in  the  Public  Schools,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Board  of  Education  main¬ 
taining  the  class  pays  as  much  for 
the  education  of  that  child  as  it 
does  for  the  education  of  each  child 
in  its  regular  classes. 

In  June  of  1926  there  were  one 
hundred  and  five  children  enrolled 
in  the  Sight  Saving  Classes  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools  and 
fourteen  children  in  St.  Mary’s 
School. 

Quoting  from  the  Special  Class 
records  concerning  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  Conservation  of  Sight 
Classes  some  interesting  facts  can 
be  given.  “In  the  school  year  of 
1922  and  1923  a  study  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  promotion  in  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Sight  Classes  was  made.  It 
was  found  that  the  percentage  of 


promotion  in  the  year  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  grades  at  large.  A 
study  of  forty  cumulative  cards 
made  by  Miss  Stella  V.  Stillson  is 
also  of  interest.  Six  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  ungraded  with  an  I.Q.  below 
seventy-five.  Children  suffering 
from  a  double  handicap  of  defective 
vision  and  mentality  often  show  de¬ 
cided  acceleration  after  entrance  in¬ 
to  Consefrvatioin  of  Sight  classes. 
There  was  the  special  instance  of 
Stella  B.  who  was  born  totally  blind 
and  thought  to  be  imbecile.  Con¬ 
genital  cataracts  were  removed  at 
three  years  of  age.  She  was  in  a 
regular  kindergarten  two  years ; 
first  grade,  one  year,  but  her  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary  was  nil.  She  was 
then  recommended  to  the  Sight  Con¬ 
servation  Class  on  trial.  The  first 
two  months  showed  no  progress,  but 
she  began  to  read  all  at  once  and 
has  since  mastered  the  mechanics 
of  reading  rapidly.  She  was  con¬ 
sequently  more  justly  diagnosed  as 
border  line  and  the  progress  has 
been  continuous.  Of  the  other 
thirty-four  there  are  three  grade  re¬ 
peaters  (one-half  year  each)  since 
entrance  in  Sight  Conservation 
class,  ill  health  and  non-attendence 
being  the  cause.  In  the  remaining 
thirty-one  cases,  five  were  chronic 
repeaters,  previous  to  entrance  in 
the  Sight  Conservation  class ;  there 
was  a  total  of  nineteen  non-recom- 
mended  checks,  and  twelve  ad¬ 
vanced  without  recommendation 
checks  on  cards.  Not  one  of  these 
cases  has  repeated  work  since  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Sight  Conservation 
class.  There  is  another  special  case 
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An  Art  Institute  With  a  Special  Interest 
in  Blind  Students 


One  of  the  Reception  Rooms  at  the  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts  in 
New  York.  Last  year  a  scholarship  was  awarded  by  the  Institute  to  a 
blind  student  from  North  Carolina. 


During  the  five  years  since  the  individual  interest  in  aspiring  youth 
organization  of  the  Master  In-  without  sight.  Special  methods  for 
stitute  of  United  Arts  on  River-  musical  instruction  to  meet  the  pe- 
side  Drive,  New  York,  nearly  thirty  culiar  needs  of  blind  students  are  be- 
blind  students  have  been  taught  in-  ing  constantly  developed  with  grati- 
strumental  music  in  its  Department  fying  results. 

for  the  Blind.  The  instruction  there  Not  only  do  the  students  in  the 
received  has  given  them  not  only  Department  of  the  Blind  profit  by 
greater  power  of  self-expression,  but  musical  instruction  but  they  share  in 
a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  all  the  artistic  functions  and  general 

From  its  first  inception,  the  Master  culture  of  the  Institute,  having  the 
Institute  was  planned  to  include  this  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  by 
special  artistic  service  to  the  blind,  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
Its  contacts  with  blind  students  are  which  deal  with  phases  of  music, 
established  through  schools  and  or-  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
ganizations  for  the  blind  and  through  drama,  art  criticism,  and  literature. 


Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

By  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


An  excellent  program  and  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  though  not  very  large 
attendance  distinguished  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  which  was  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  21-25, 
1926.  Thirty-three  states  and  prov¬ 
inces  were  represented :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Nova 
Scotia,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ontario, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin.  In 
addition,  Japan  and  Spain  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  visitors.  The  total  regis¬ 
tration  was  143  of  which  59  were 
delegates. 

This  Association  is  different  from 
others  in  its  make-up.  It  is  a  dele¬ 
gate  convention  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
public  school  classes,  and  the  libraries 
maintaining  departments  for  the  blind. 
Delegate  attendance  is,  therefore, 
usually  the  smaller  part  of  the  total 
attendance.  All  persons  desiring  to 
attend  are  welcomed,  but  membership 
is  limited  to  the  representatives  of 
the  organizations  as  enumerated. 

Supt.  Wampler  of  the  Tennessee 
School  exemplified  the  warmest  cor¬ 


diality  both  in  his  character  as  host 
and  in  the  addresses  made  at  the 
opening  session,  Monday  evening, 
June  2ist.  He  introduced  Mr.  Moore, 
representing  the  Mayor  of  Nashville, 
and  Hon.  Lewis  S.  Pope,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Institutions  of  the  state,  who 
made  addresses  of  welcome.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  by  Supt.  S.  M.  Green  of 
the  Missouri  School.  Supt.  G.  F. 
Oliphant  of  Macon  then  assumed 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  delivered 
his  address  as  President.  The  En¬ 
semble  Singers  of  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  furnished  the  music  of 
the  evening.  '  > 

At  the  second  session  on  Tuesday 
morning  Prof.  U.  Akiba,  Teacher  of 
the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  were  officially  presented  to 
the  convention.  The  first  subject  of 
discussion  was  “Vocational  Direction,” 
which  was  presented  by  B.  S.  Joice, 
Supt.  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  with  further  dis¬ 
cussion  by  M.  B.  Brown,  Supt.  of  the 
Texas  School,  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  Edward  K. 
Campbell  of  Ithaca,  and  others. 

“Summer  Schools  in  Connection 
with  Our  Regular  Schools  for  the 
Blind”  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Supt.  J.  T.  Hooper  of  Wisconsin, 
discussed  by  Supt.  Joseph  E.  Vance 
of  Minnesota,  and  others.  A  paper 
on  “Training  Pupils  in  Habits  of  In- 
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clustry”  by  Robert  J.  Mulligan, 
Teacher  of  the  New  York  State 
School  at  Batavia,  followed. 

Music  was  the  first  subject  of  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session,  the  papers  being  “Incentives 
to  Better  Accomplishments  in  Music 
Among  the  Blind,”  by  John  Meldrum, 
Director  of  Music  of  the  Oklahoma 
School,  and  “How  Can  the  Vocation¬ 
al  Value  of  Music  Be  Increased?”  by 
Charles  H.  Bochau,  Director  of 
Music  of  the  Maryland  School.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  L.  W. 
Rodenburg,  Printer  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Supt.  S.  M.  Green,  Chairman,  made 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ne¬ 
crology.  At  its  conclusion  the  audi¬ 
ence  stood  in  a  moment’s  silence  in 
respect  to  those  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  then  conducted  a 
“Dtemonstration  Clinic  in  Binet  Tests” 
and  Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield,  also  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  followed  with  a 
clinic  in  “Speech  Defects.” 

Tuesday  evening  Miss  M.  Blye 
Allen,  Teacher  of  the  Kentucky 
School,  presented  “How  to  Develop 
Play  Initiative  in  Pupils,  and  Games 
Suitable  for  the  Blind.” 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  reported  on 
“Two-Side  Printing”  and  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  followed. 

“The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind”  was  then  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  founder,  Mr.  William 
A.  Hadley,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

At  the  fifth  session  on  Wednesday 
morrting.  Prof.  U.  Akiba,  Teacher 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  made  an  address  on 


“Japanese  Blind  Education,”  which 
was  most  interesting  and  was  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  representative  of  a  for¬ 
eign  school  won  his  way  to  the  re¬ 
spect  and  friendship  of  all  who  came 
to  know  him  in  the  intimate  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  meeting.  He  is  for  a 
year  to  be  a  student  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  year  of 
similar  study  in  Europe  before  he  re¬ 
turns  to  his  own  work  in  Tokyo. 

“How  to  Develop  the  Imagination 
of  Pupils,”  by  Miss  Irene  Smith, 
Teacher  of  the  Alabama  School,  was 
the  first  paper  of  this  session  and  it 
was  followed  by  discussion  opened  by 
Supt.  Frank  M.  Driggs  of  Utah,  with 
.  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  P.  Hayes  contributing.  “Methods 
of  Teaching  Pupils  to  Think,”  by 
P.  A.  Smoll,  Vice  Principal  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
also  discussed  by  Supts.  Gordon  Hicks 
of  Connecticut,  C.  B.  Martin  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  J.  S.  Ganey  of  Alabama. 

Wednesday  afternoon’s  session  was 
held  in  the  assembly  of  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  on  invitation  of 
the  college  authorities.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  entertained,  also,  at  lunch¬ 
eon  by  the  College. 

“Should  Blind  Pupils  Be  Encour¬ 
aged  to  Go  to  College  ?”  was  the  theme 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  Teacher  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  on 
“English  Schools  for  the  Blind  with 
Observations  on  American  Schools.” 

Director  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the 
Perkins ,  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  gave  a 
historical  review  in  “A  Survey  of  the 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  from  Its  Beginning  Until 
Now.” 

Supt.  George  S.  Wilson  of  Indiana 
described  his  own  ideals  and  plans  in 
a  paper  entitled  “Newer  School 
Plants,  as  Considered  by  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  About  to  Build.” 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  up 
to  a  musical  entertainment  provided 
by  local  talent. 

At  the  eighth  session,  Thursday 
forenoon,  Miss  Bertha  Dixon  of  the 
Tennessee  School  was  presented  by 
Supt.  Wampler  in  a  demonstration  of 
Braille  shorthand  machine  operation. 
The  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  the  rather  general  judg-  . 
ment  that  no  satisfactory  machine  for 
the  purpose  has  yet  been  perfected. 

Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield  discussed 
“Speech  Defects  in  Children”  and 
“What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Back¬ 
ward  Blind  Children?”  was  discussed 
by  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves.  Both 
topics  were  then  discussed  by  Edward 
E.  Allen  and  others. 

Then  followed  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  as 
Chairman  and  Mr.  O.  IP.  Burritt  as 
Secretary.  Reports  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Information 
and  Publicity,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin, 
Director  of  Research  and  Education, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Foundation, 
were  read.  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  then  elected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  de¬ 
voted  to  an  excursion  to  The  Her¬ 


mitage,  home  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  to  other  points  of  inter¬ 
est  in  and  about  Nashville. 

At  the  ninth  session.  Miss  Lane 
Frisby,  Teacher  of  the  Missouri 
School,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Ideal 
Superintendent  of  a  School  for  the 
Blind  from  the  Standpoint  of  Teach¬ 
ers  and  {Pupils,”  and  Supt.  F.  E. 
Palmer  of  Iowa,  one  on  “The  Ideal 
Teacher  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Superintendent.”  A  lecture  by  Prof. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  on  the  subject  “Why  We 
Forget”  followed. 

Friday  morning’s  session,  and  the 
concluding  one,  was  opened  by  a 
paper  on  “The  Activities  of,  and  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  National  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,” 
by  Mr.  Clyde  C.  Clements,  Teacher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  President 
of  the  Association.  It  aroused  a  very 
lively  discussion.  “Sex  Education” 
was  the  title  of  the  closing  address 
made  by  Principal  O.  H.  Burritt  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  business  session  followed. 
President  G.  F.  Oliphant  appointed 
as  Necrology  Committee  for  1926-28 
Supts.  Joseph  E.  Vance,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Thornburgh,  and  G.  E.  Lineberry. 
The  Secretary-Treasurer  made  his 
report,  and  the  Committees  on  Audit, 
Credentials,  Resolutions,  and  Nom¬ 
inations  reported.  Invitations  were 
received  from  Minnesota,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Oklahoma  for  the  1928  meet¬ 
ing  and  these  were  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  whose  business 
it  is  to  decide  the  place  of  meeting. 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows : 
President,  S.  M.  Green,  Mo.;  First 
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Singing  Before  the  Microphone 

By  Reinette  Lovewell 


Every  September,  they  flock 
I  into  New  York — eager,  aspir¬ 
ing  girls  from  every  corner  of 
the  country.  There  are  hordes  of 
them,  each  season,  and  all  the 
dreams  of  youth  are  theirs — high 
courage,  undaunted  hope,  determin¬ 
ation  to  win  a  way  to  fame — what¬ 
ever  the  cost.  How  many  succeed 
and  how  many  fail  no  one  knows. 
But  if  they  did  not  come — and  study 
and  starve  and  struggle — art  would 
surely  suffer.  For  from  this  young 
blood  inevitably  it  must  be  fed. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  from 
Colorado  who  has  made  a  start  to¬ 
ward  success  in  New  York.  It  has 
taken  more  than  usual  courage  for 
her  to  attempt  to  conquer  the  Great 
City  for  she  has  come  to  it  without 
sight.  New  York  is  hard  enough  at 
best — for  those  who  cannot  see,  it 
presents  many  more  baffling  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Ruth  Montgomery  was  born  in 
Kansas  City,  and  was*  graduated 
from  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind.  Very  early,  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  she  could  sing — that 
there  was  a  quality  in  her  voice 
which,  with  work,  might  mean  dis¬ 
tinction — and  recogpiition.  Only  a 
singer  who  has  studied  for  years  can 
really  appreciate  what  work  it 
means  to  train  a  voice,  how  relent¬ 
less  is  the  discipline  involved,  the 
lessons  and  lessons  and  more  lessons 
— long  years  of  lessons,  at  constantly 
increasing  expense,  before  money 
can  be  earned  with  a  singing  voice. 


Ruth  Montgomery,  blind  coloratura 
soprano,  whose  voice  goes  out  over 
the  radio  three  times  a  week. 


For  years.  New  York  was  just  a 
dream,  while  Colorado  was  a  reality 
of  hard  work.  For  five  years  she 
studied  steadily  with  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Hamilton  of  Colorado  Springs.  For 
three  of  those  years  she  did  not  earn 
a  cent,  then  came  solo  work  in  dif¬ 
ferent  churches,  singing  in  quar¬ 
tettes  where  the  other  three  singers 
could  all  see,  the  direction  of  a 
volunteer  choir  of  twenty-five  peo¬ 
ple,  when  she  herself  was  the  only 
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blind  member.  In  Colorado  she  sang 
in  amateur  operettas, — Pinafore  and 
the  Mikado.  She  sang  solo  parts 
in  “Elijah”  and  the  “Messiah.”  She 
sang  at  luncheons  of  the  Rotary 
Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs; 
she  taught  pupils  of  whom  none  were 
blind. 

In  1924,  there  came  a  wonderful 
reward  in  the  shape  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sing  before  Mme.  Schu¬ 
mann  Heink.  The  great  singer  gave 
her  encouragement  and  one  of  Ruth 
Montgomery’s  treasures  is  a  letter 
signed  in  large  characteristic  letters 
“Ernestine  Schumann  Heink”  in 
which  praise  of  her  voice  is  written 
down  by  a  woman  who  knows  just 
what  it  means  to  become  a  singer. 

Before  she  attacked  the  citadel  of 
New  York,  Miss  Montgomery  went 
to  Los  Angeles  and  there,  in  an¬ 
other  great,  strange  city,  she  found 
out  what  competition  in  the  singing 
world  really  means. 

“I  had  my  most  discouraged  mo¬ 
ment  in  California,”  she  told  me. 
“To  tell  the  truth,  I  cried  all  the 
way  home.  But,  just  the  same,  I 
came  on  to  New  York.  We  turned 
everything  we  had  into  money. 
Mother  and  I,  and — here  we  are!” 

No  story  about  Ruth  Montgomery 
can  ever  be  truly  written  without 
including  her  mother.  She  has  a 
mother  who  is  a  pal  and  partner, 
plus  a  mother.  In  every  possible 
way  she  has  stood  by  gallantly.  In 
her  girl’s  voice  and  in  her  girl  she 
has  unwavering  faith. 

New  York  has  been  extraordin¬ 
arily  kind  in  recognizing  the  talent 
which  is  Ruth  Montgomery’s  and 
the  hard  work  which  has  developed 
it.  She  brought  with  her  from 


California,  letters  to  Mme.  Ella 
Backus  Behr,  a  New  York  teacher 
whose  pupils  have  sung  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
Mme.  Behr  undertook  the  train¬ 
ing  of  her  voice.  Best  of  all  there 
came  an  opportunity  to  sing  at  a 
broadcasting  station  and  for  a  year. 
Miss  Montgomery  has  been  a  radio 
staff  artist  on  salary.  She  has  had 
concert  engagements  as  well,  and 
cvne  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  her 
last  winter’s  work  was  the  privilege 
of  singing  for  the  American  Wo¬ 
men’s  Association  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Anne  Morgan.  Letters  from 
her  vast  radio  audience  are  one  of 
the  joys  of  her  work.  They  come 
unexpectedly  from  Alaska,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Canada,  and  points  between. 

When  she  first  sang  in  Los  Angeles, 
a  boy  neighbor  back  home  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  tuned  in  one  night  when 
she  was  singing,  recognized  her  voice, 
and  delightedly  spread  the  news  that 
he  had  gotten  Ruth  Montgomery  on 
his  radio.  Now  that  she  is  in  New 
York,  there  are  hosts  of  friends  and 
a  devoted  aunt  back  home  who  twirl 
knobs  patiently  night  after  night  in 
the  effort  to  catch  her  far-away  song. 

Besides  her  work  with  her  voice, 
Ruth  Montgomery  plays  the  piano 
with  professional  assurance.  She 
has  studied  hard  to  get  facility  in 
languages,  and  sings  in  German  and 
Italian  as  well  as  in  English.  She 
has  memorized  hundreds  of  songs 
and  sometimes  uses  in  her  radio 
work  as  many  as  a  hundred  pieces 
a  month.  Such  a  repertoire  means 
ceaseless  practice.  It  means  some¬ 
thing  else,  too,  a  spirit  which  for¬ 
ever  forges  ahead. 


The  Social  Position  of  a  Home  Teacher 
in  a  Community 

By  Anne  Connelly* 

Supervising  Home  Teacher  for  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 


IF  the  hearers  of  this  paper  con¬ 
sider  that  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  here  mentioned  are 
preposterous,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  wtiter  is  not  only 
drawing  from  a  long  experience  of 
fifteen  years,  but  has  taken  into 
confidence  other  workers  engaged 
in  the  same  field  of  labor ; 
thus  issuing  the  best  information 
possible  on  this  subject.  It 
has  been  very  wisely  put  by  an 
ardent  worker  for  the  blind — Dr.  E. 
E.  Allen —  that  “Home  Teaching  is 
a  field  of  labor  second  to  none,”  and 
since  the  slogan  of  the  American 
Foundation  is  “Nation-wide  Serv¬ 
ice,”  surely  the  home  teacher’s  slo¬ 
gan  should  be  “World-wide  service 
among  the  blind  of  all  nations  re¬ 
gardless  of  race  or  creed.” 

Dr.  William  Moon  might  right¬ 
fully  be  called  The  Missionary  to 
the  Blind.  Not  only  did  Dr.  Moon 
stimulate  the  idea  of  home  teaching 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
brought  this  social  service  need  to 
America.  In  1882,  this  work  began 
in  Philadelphia,  and  even  today,  the 
home  teaching  methods  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Many  other  cities 
failed,  while  Philadelphia  continued 
faithfully. 

In  1890  home  teaching  started  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
in  1893  the  Board  of  Education 
made  it  a  public  function  and  car¬ 
ried  this  department  until  it  was 
placed  with  the  Commission  in  1916. 
Now,  approximately  twenty-five 
states  have  either  organizations  or 
commissions  for  the  blind  with 
home  teachers  carefully  and  pa¬ 
tiently  leading  them,  to  employ  their 
hands  and  enlighten  their  minds. 

As  a  result  of  the  zeal  and  untir¬ 
ing  labor  of  many  home  teachers 
who  had  worked  for  years  without 
compensation,  many  flourishing  or¬ 
ganizations  have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  receive  State  appropriations 
and  might  be  called  Commissions 
while  others  are  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  are 
usually  known  as  Associations. 
Many  of  the  libraries  have  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  and  frequently 
employ  a  home  teacher.  Sometimes, 
reading  is  taught  by  the  home 
teacher  for  one  organization  and 
industrial  trades  by  the  home  teach¬ 
er  from  another.  Whatever  the  re¬ 
sults,  or  the  methods  of  obtaining 
them,  the  idea  remains  the  same  as 
in  the  beginning  with  perhaps  a 
broader  outlook  on  the  main,  but  af¬ 
ter  all  it  is  social  service  to  the  blind. 
The  average*  age  of  loss  of  sight  of 
adults  cannot  be  estimated.  Many 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  classify 
pupils  coming  under  the  instruction 
of  home  teachers,  but  no  accurate 
outcome  has  ever  been  determiined. 

In  a  well  organized  territory,  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher  is  vastly 
different  from,  one  llaborHng  iu  a 
field  which  is  not  organized.  First, 
the  former  has  a  strong  association 
with  many  committees,  each  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  particular  phase 
of  the  general  work.  There  is  a 
paid  executive  secretary,  with  many 
paid  assistants,  such  as  a  field 
worker  who  makes  all  the  investi¬ 
gations;  an  employment  agent  w^ho 
places  those  persons  who  are  cap¬ 
able  of  holding  positions  in  the 
regular  industries  of  the  commun¬ 
ity;  a  nurse  who  cares  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  work ;  a  supervisor  who 
directs  the  work  of  the  home 
teacher  and  inspects  finished  ar¬ 
ticles  and  prepares  materials  for 
home  AVorkers ;  a  sales  agent  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  finished  products,  and  many 
other  clerks  who  care  for  corres¬ 
pondence,  etc. 

The  home  teacher  in  this  field 
of  work  has  nothing  to  do  but  teach 
the  blind  assigned  to  her  instruction 
list.  She  visits  only  those  whom  she 
instructs  and  if  any  of  her  pupils  are 
capable  of  going  to  the  workshops 
usually  connected  with  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  transfer  by  the  field  worker. 
Of  course,  the  home  teacher  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  family  as  well  as  to 
the  blind  member,  but  she  never 
has  to  cope  with  any  of  the  social 
problems  as  they  are  all  cared  for 
by  workers  especially  employed  for 
this  purpose.  So  little  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher 


comes  to  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  director  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  if  he  were  asked  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  one,  he  might  not  answer 
this  request,  and  if  he  did,  he  Would 
have  to  honestly  confess  that  he 
never  had  any  contact  with  a  home 
teacher,  as  her  work  was  directed 
by  the  supervisor  only.  Yet,  what 
would  such  an  organization  do  with¬ 
out  a  home  teacher,  for  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  every  worker  em¬ 
ployed  on  such  a  staff  would  at 
some  time  have  to  consult  her  in 
order  to  help  solve  the  social  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  them  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  particular  case.  So, 
no  matter  how  long  the  chain  may 
be,  the  home  teacher  is  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  blind  adult 
and  the  organization.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  hand  which  reaches  out 
to  help  the  blind  person  in  dark¬ 
ness,  but  the  home  teacher  is  the 
finger  which  touches  and  draws  the 
person  within  the  reach  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  To  save  expense,  some 
of  these  well-systematized  or¬ 
ganizations  employ  sighted  home 
teachers  in  the  majority.  Of  course 
such  an  organization  will  employ  at 
least  one  blind  home  teacher  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  the  mind  of  the 
public.  It  may  be  a  saving  of 
money,  but  it  surely  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  newly-blinded  adult.  Of 
course,  he  will  receive  the  necessary 
instruction,  but,  never  can  he  feel 
the  inspiration  which  the  blind 
home  teacher  brings.  Many  a  case 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  the  world  if  the 
blind  home  teacher  did  not  come  to 
the  rescue  and  with  hope,  patience 
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and  courage,  lead  this  wretched  in¬ 
dividual  out  of  the  depths  of 
despair  into  the  realms  of  happi¬ 
ness. 

Since  the  organized  territories 
usually  cover  large  cities  where 
many  people  are  crowded  together, 
the  unorganized  territories  occupy 
the  smaller  towns  with  a  scattered 
population.  Here  the  number  of 
blind  is  comparatively  small  and  the 
organizations  for  welfare  work  are 
few.  Here  the  Home  Teacher  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  advancemfent  of  the 
cause.  There  are  no  paid  workers 
to  meet  the  various  situations  con¬ 
stantly  arising  and  the  home  teach¬ 
ers  must  do  all  the  other  work  in 
addition  to  instructing  pupils.  Per¬ 
haps,  a  field  agent  preceded  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  home  teacher  some  two 
or  three  years  before,  and  the  list 
made  out  then  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  and  it  is  up  to  the  home 
teacher  to  seek  out  the  blind  as  best 
she  can.  The  State  or  Association 
secretary  and  directors  may  be 
miles  away,  and  even  though  Uncle 
Sam  does  carry  news  fast,  the  spe¬ 
cial  situation  cannot  wait  for  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graphs  are  not  always  satisfactory. 
The  home  teacher  must  solve  the 
problem  without  aid  or  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  lost  forever.  In  such  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  home  teacher  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  public,  for  she  is  the  only 
one  who  has  the  knowledge.  She 
is  the  bureau  of  information  and 
should  be  a  living  example  of  what 
a  normal  blind  person  should  be. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
choosing  a  home  teacher,  for  since 
she  is  the  one  representative  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  community,  the  organiza¬ 


tion  is  generally  judged  by  her  ac¬ 
tions  and  the  kind  of  results  she  ob¬ 
tains.  In  short,  the  reputation  of 
the  blind  and  the  organization  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  a 
home  teacher,  so  beware  of  false 
steps  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

Although  the  first  home  teacher 
was  a  blind  man,  nevertheless,  this 
field  of  labor  seems  better  adapted 
to  women.  It  is  always  best,  how¬ 
ever,  for  every  staff  to  have  one  or 
more  men  as  home  teachers ;  in  some 
cases  men  are  better  taught  by  men 
teachers.  It  is  advisable  also  to  have 
on  every  staff  of  home  teachers  at 
least  one  who  is  partially  blind.  Tlie 
reason  for  this  is  that  some  of  the 
cases  who  are  gradually  losing  their 
sight  request  to  have  a  partially- 
sighted  home  teacher,  feeling  that 
she  can  instruct  them  more  com¬ 
petently  than  a  totally  blind 
teacher. 

Regardless  of  sex,  or  of  the  eye 
condition,  all  should  possess  the 
essential  requisite  qualifications. 
Every  home  teacher  should  be  old 
enough  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  this  position;  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  education  to  fit  her  for  the 
work,  with  good  physical  health  and 
a  strong,  sound  mind.  She  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
all  raised  typewriting  and  script 
writing,  of  all  handicrafts  possible 
to  the  blind  worker,  especially  those 
best  carried  on  in  the  home  of  the 
individual.  She  must  have  common 
sense,  good  judgment,  tact,  diplo¬ 
macy,  a  good  moral  character,  pa¬ 
tience,  perseverance,  a  good  dis¬ 
position,  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
and  plenty  of  initiative.  She  should 
be  neat  in  appearance,  with  a  mag- 
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netic  personality.  She  should  be 
loyal  to  the  organization  which  em¬ 
ploys  her  and  antagonistic  to  none. 
The  motto  of  the  home  teacher 
should  be  “Do  it  now.  ’’Procras¬ 
tination  is  the  biggest  thief  of  time, 
and  the  home  teacher  who  disgraces 
the  honor  entrusted  to  her  is  a  cow¬ 
ard,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
the  torch  bearers  in  the  field  of  so¬ 
cial  service  to  the  blind.  The  home 
teachers  with  these  qualities  or 
even  some  of  them  are  not  only  true 
missionaries  to  the  blind,  but  a  solid 
block  of  marble  in  the  structure  of 
the  organization  which  employs 
them.  Through  her  efforts,  enroll¬ 
ment  of  schools  has  been  increased. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
the  home  teacher  was  given  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  very  slipshod  manner.  If 
the  applicant  graduated  from  a 
school  for  the  blind,  had  some 
knowledge  of  hand  work,  and 
thought  the  work  was  appealing, 
she  was  considered  a  qualified  can¬ 
didate.  With  a  meagre  salary  of  a 
dollar  a  day  out  of  which  some  of 
the  guide’s  expenses  had  to  be  paid, 
this  teacher  performed  her  duties 
as  best  she  could.  With  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  work  she  had  in 
hand,  how  could  she  impart  it  to  her 
pupils?  To  those  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  the  present  day  training  and 
advantages  are  due.  Now,  many  of 
the  colleges  are  giving  broad  courses 
in  this  new  science  of  pedagogy, 
and  diplomas  are  obtained  through 
legally  supervised  examinations. 
The  organizations  are  also  becom¬ 
ing  more  critical  and  very  rigid 
tests  are  now  made  before  a  can¬ 
didate  can  be  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 


tion  of  home  teacher. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  point 
which  may  as  well  be  discussed 
here.  If  the  home  teacher  is  to 
judge  the  best  article  which  may 
find  sale,  then  surely  she  is  the  best 
judge  of  work  made  by  school  pu¬ 
pils.  No  pupil  of  any  school  should 
be  allowed  to  graduate  unless  he 
can  make  salable  articles  in  hand 
work.  In  the  State  School  at 
Batavia,  New  York,  the  pupils  are 
given  an  examination  conducted 
by  the  home  teacher  of  the  New 
York  Commission,  and  pupils  who 
do  not  come  up  to  standard  are  not 
given  diplomas. 

One  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  work  in  any  organization 
for  the  blind  is  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  When  there  is  no  nurse 
in  the  field,  the  home  teacher  is  the 
only  one  available  to  preserve  sight 
in  urgent  cases.  It  is  therefore  very 
necessary  that  all  home  teachers  be 
familiar  with  the  common  eye  dis¬ 
eases  and  from  a  description  given 
by  a  patient,  determine  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  At 
all  events  it  is  always  wise  to  con¬ 
sult  the  nearest  eye-specialist  so 
that  no  danger  may  come  to  an  eye 
because  of  neglect.  Although  there 
is  very  little  recorded  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  work  accomplished  by  home 
teachers,  yet,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
many  a  person  would  have  gone  en¬ 
tirely  blind  were  it  not  for  the  zeal¬ 
ous  labors  in  the  field  of  emer¬ 
gencies.  To  illustrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  prevention  may  the  writer 
be  permjitted  to  draw  from  her  own 
experience:  It  was  in  a  little  town 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State  that  these  astounding  head- 
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lines  appeared  in  the  local  paper. 
“A  Man  Attempts  Suicide  Because 
of  Coming  Blindness.  Wife  Comes 
to  Rescue.”  No  name  was  given, 
O’nly  the  street.  Bright  and  early 
the  next  morning,  I  started  with 
my  guide  to  seek  out  the  victim  of 
this  great  malady.  After  making 
a  house  to  house  canvass,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  man  in  a  dingy  furnished 
apartment.  There  he  was — a  man 
of  twenty-seven,  a  nervous  wreck 
and  a  picture  of  despair.  His  wife, 
a  thin,  worried-looking  little  woman, 
stood  by  his  side.  There  were  three 
small  children  and  an  infant  of  two 
months.  The  man  told  his  story 
after  making  sure  we  were  his 
friends.  He  came  to  work  in  a  large 
factory  in  this  town  and  had  no 
relatives  in  the  state,  and  no  funds 
to  support  his  family.  He  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  up  his  work  because 
of  his  failing  sight  and  could  not 
aflford  to  pay  for  treatment.  From 
the  description  given,  I  knew  in¬ 
stantly  it  was  of  a  serious  nature, 
possibly  trachoma.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  with  me  to  an  eye  spe¬ 
cialist  provided  he  could  have  a  free 
examination.  He  gladly  agreed.  I 
went  to  the  nearest  'phone  and 
called  a  doctor  who  had  frequently 
helped  me  with  similar  cases  as 
there  was  no  clinic.  After  hearing 
the  entire  story,  the  doctor  told  me 
to  bring  the  man  to  his  office  at 
once.  With  my  guide,  I  led  him 
through  the  rain  to  the  doctor’s 
office.  It  was  a  very  active  case  of 
trachomia.  The  hospitals  refused  to 
admit  him  as  the  boards  were  afraid 
of  the  contagious  disease.  With  a 
strong  pleading  appeal  from  the 
doctor  and  myself  the  Catholic 


hospital  did  take  him  in  and  treat¬ 
ment  was  at  once  administered.  The 
next  thing  I  knew,  the  family  had 
been  infected  and  they  too,  had  to 
receive  treatment.  In  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  however,  the  man 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  To 
keep  him  out-of-doors  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  earn  some  money,  we 
made  him'  a  sales  agent  for  the 
association.  He  was  a  good  sales¬ 
man  and  made  good  commissions. 
In  six  or  eight  months,  he  was  able 
to  return  to  his  former  position  full 
of  new  hope  and  praise  for  the  kind 
Providence  who  directed  the  home 
teacher  to  come  to  his  rescue.  •  This 
is  only  one  case,  but,  if  there  were 
time  and  space  here  without  limit, the 
writer  could  give  many  other  such 
cases  equally  as  imtportant  and  the 
results  equally  as  satisfactory.  Pub¬ 
lic  lectures  have  been  arranged  in 
many  towns  on  the  Conservation  of 
Vision.  Literature  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  dealing  with  the  care  of 
the  eyes.  Clinic  and  classes  for  the 
conservation  of  sight  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  home  teacher, 
yet,  there  is  very  little  of  her  work 
printed.  However,  the  home  teach¬ 
er  usually  does  whatever  comes  to 
hand,  regardless  of  credit  or  glory. 

As  the  work  for  the  blind  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  there 
is  no  real  standardization  of  ar¬ 
ticles  made.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  set  a  standard,  for 
the  article  which  sells  well  in  one 
community  might  not  even  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  another.  However,  the 
blind  worker  who  has  finished  his 
apprenticeship  under  the  home 
teacher,  should  be  given  practical 
and  marketable  things  to  make.  It 
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is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  put  so  much  effort  into  one  ar¬ 
ticle  which  is  too  expensive  to  buy. 
The  blind  worker  should  be  given 
articles  to  make  which  will  sell  at 
a  reasonable  price,  which  can  be 
made  easily  and  rapidly  and  which 
will  bring  to  him  the  greatest  finan¬ 
cial  return. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  possibilities 
of  group  teachlKng  and  individual 
home  teaching.  Many  times,  a  home 
teacher  has  a  large  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  to  care  for  with  possibly  fifty 
to  seventy-five  pupils  scattered 
about  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
Some  teachers  have  as  many  as 
twelve  counties,  many  of  these  hav¬ 
ing  several  large  cities.  Every  pu¬ 
pil  ought  to  have  at  least  two  lessons 
a  week  if  he  is  to  progress.  How 
then  can  a  home  teacher  reach  all 
these  pupils,  and  give  them  advan¬ 
tages  of  her  time?  To  teach  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  home  means  that  the 
teacher  cannot  make  more  than 
eight  calls  a  day  in  a  city  with  good 
transportation  facilities  and  in  one 
with  little  service,  not  more  than 
four  a  day.  This  means  that  the 
work  progresses  very  slowly  and 
many  times  pupils  get  discouraged 
and  decide  to  give  up  the  lessons. 
The  community  knows  nothing  of 
the  home  teacher  and  her  work,  and 
if  it  is  a  State  Commission,  the  legis¬ 
lators  may  question  why  so  much 
money  is  needed  for  such  a  small  or¬ 
ganization.  How  then  can  the  home 
teacher  solve  these  problems  and 
share  the  responsibility  with  the 
citizens  of  the  community?  When 
a  home  teacher  is  about  to  organize 
a  comnxunity,  either  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  teacher  should  write  to 


the  best  known  organization  stat¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  the  Association 
or  Cortumissio-n  for  the  Blind  and 
requesting  that  a  person  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  aid  the  home 
teacher  in  securing  a  guide  and  a 
boarding  place.  This  being  ac¬ 
complished,  the  home  teacher  should 
undertake  the  journey  as  soon  as 
she  hears  from  the  organization  in 
the  community.  At  once  she  starts 
for  the  desired  destination.  She  is 
met  at  the  station,  and  if  not,  there 
are  plenty  of  taxis  and  a  traveller’s 
aid  in  most  stations  to  give  de¬ 
sired  assistance.  As  soon  as  located, 
she  should  visit  all  the  community 
officials,  organizations  and  persons 
of  influence.  Usually  she  has  a  list 
of  blind  persons,  as  frequently  or¬ 
ganizations  have  field  agents  who 
take  a  census — though  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  field  agent  is  not  al¬ 
ways  promptly  followed  up  by  a 
home  teacher.  The  editors  of  the 
newspapers  should  be  solicited  and 
an  article  given  to  them  explaining 
the  work  and  written  by  the  home 
teacher  or  the  organization.  The 
list  should  be  shown  to  all,  for 
great  is  the  surprise  of  the  residents 
of  a  community  to  know  that  there 
are  so  many  blind  in  their  midst. 
In  conversation,  it  should  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  time  and  trouble  could 
be  saved  with  the  use  of  cars  to 
make  these  visits.  All  communities 
like  to  help,  and  of  course  cars  are 
easily  secured  either  through  motor 
corps,  or  through  private  individ¬ 
uals.  The  ladies  who  drive  the  cars 
usually  like  to  visit  the  home  and 
when  possible  it  is  wise  to  permit 
them,  to  do  so.  When  the  visits  are 
made,  classify  the  cases  and  select 
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those  which  can  be  taught.  Secure 
the  plan  of  a  room  in  a  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  building  and  suggest  to  the 
motor  corps  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  blind  to  attend  a  class  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  cars  will  be  offered 
to  bring  pupils  to  and  from  the 
centers.  Thus  a  group  class  is 
started  and  perhaps  the  nucleus  of 
a  local  association  is  formed.  At 
any  rate,  through  divided  efforts, 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  for 
the  blind  individually  and  collect¬ 
ively.  The  community  feels  that 
this  is  a  vital  part  of  its  work,  and 
through  such  little  centers,  the 
State  irepresenta^tives  are  given  a 
better  chance  to  really  know  what 
a  Commission  is  doing  with  an 
appropriation  and  encouraged  to 
make  an  increase  without  question. 

Of  course  there  are  some  pupils 
who  must  be  taught  in  their  homes, 
but  the  majority  can  come  to  classes, 
and  look  forward  to  these  lessons 
with  real  social  pleasure.  When 
the  organization  is  ready  to  conduct 
an  educational  camipaign  and  a  sale 
of  articles,  the  community  which  has 
had  such  a  center  is  awake  to  the 
cause  and  is  willing  to  help  without 
hesitation.  Therefore,  the  writer 
would  advocate  group-teaching 
wherever  possible,  for  it  not  only 
saves  time  for  the  home  teacher, 
but  also  money  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  the  home  teacher 
is  the  recipient  of  many  substantial 
financial  gifts  and  many  times 
through  her  resources,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  kept  in  working  existence. 
The  writer  once  took  a  position  with 
enough  money  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  her  salary  and  expenses  for 
three  months.  Through  group¬ 


teaching  classes,  sales,  lectures  and 
entertainments,  the  writer  was  able 
to  keep  the  treasury  replenished 
sufficiently  so  that  she  held  her  own 
job  for  two  years,  and  left  the  treas¬ 
ury  with  twelve  hundred  dollars  to 
continue  the  work. 

There  are  three  classes  of  pupils 
which  deserve  special  mention.  The 
first  is  the  deaf-blind  adult  without 
previous  education.  It  may  seem 
impossible  to  reach  such  a  pupil, 
and  yet,  right  here  in  this  very 
State  such  cases  with  judicious 
direction  became  an  asset  to  the 
State  instead  of  a  burden.  A  man 
born  deaf,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  en¬ 
tered  the  school  at  Staunton.  He 
was  too  old  to  be  taught  to  talk, 
and  the  administration  tried  to 
teach  (him  the  various  trades  in¬ 
cluding  agriculture.  This  work  did 
not  appeal  to  him  and  he  ran  away 
from  school  refusing  to  return. 
Since  there  was  no  compulsory 
education  law  for.himi,  he  grew  up 
in  ignorance.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  lost  his  mother,  and  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  his  sight.  He  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  his  home  and  live 
with  his  only  relative,  a  half-sister. 
Teniporarily,  he  lost  his  mind  and 
was  sent  to  Williamsburg.  The 
home  teacher  knew  that  he  was  not 
insane  and  made  every  'effort  to 
have  him  released.  Soon  he  was 
sent  home  and  taught  to  make  bas¬ 
kets  and  mops.  Today  he  is  happy 
in  his  work  and  a  useful  citizen  of 
his  community.  Another  problem 
is  the  blind  feeble-minded  individ¬ 
ual.  But  even  such  cases  may  be 
provided  for  if  the  home  teacher 
will  just  study  the  best  needs  of  the 
case  and  the  mind  of  the  individual 
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is  at  all  intact.  One  young  man 
was  found  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  who  did  nothing  but  sit  in 
a  chair,  sleep,  eat  and  smoke.  His 
mother  kept  boarders,  and  had  no 
time  to  think  of  him.  He  had  at¬ 
tended  the  school  in  Nfew  York 
State — but  since  he  was  not  normal, 
was  compelled  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  leave  school.  First,  the  home 
teacher  found  that  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  reading  and  gave  him 
books.  Next  she  secured  a  loom  and 
taught  him  to  weave.  The  last  re¬ 
port  showed  that  this  young  man 
earned  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a 
week  on  his  loom. 

Another,  a  girl  in  a  feeble-minded 
institution,  but  with  an  added  handi¬ 
cap  of  being  partially  paralyzed 
was  considered  beyond  the  hope  of 
instruction.  Even  so,  she  became  a 
home  worker  and  made  good.  Mrs. 
Alden  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society  does  not  think  the  home 
teacher  can  do  much  for  the  blind 
child  of  pre-school  age.  This  is 
true  because  of  the  lack  of  time. 
However,  through  the  advice  of  a 
home  teacher  many  a  baby’s  life  has 
been  brightened  and  advanced.  The 
young  student  in  public  school  also 
has  need  of  a  home  teacher.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  to  help  him  with  some 
difficult  lesson,  again  it  may  be  to 
secure  a  reader  or  a  guide.  Occas¬ 
ionally  it  is  necessary  for  this  stu¬ 
dent  to  see  a  certain  play  at  one  of 
the  theatres  or  hear  a  good  musical 
concert.  All  these  social  problems 
ntust  be  solved  by  the  home  teacher 
who  wants  to  be  a  real  social  serv¬ 
ice  worker  to  the  blind  of  her  com¬ 
munity. 

The  home  teaching  department 


of  this  Commission  opened  in  May, 
1923.  When  the  writer  came  to 
Virginia  the  first  city  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  was  Richmond.  During  the 
summer  months,  classes  were  held 
for  white  and  colored  in  two  of  the 
schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
donating  the  required  space.  In  No¬ 
vember,  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  Commission  were  opened  at 
1228  East  Broad  Street,  Richmond. 
The  trustees  of  the  Monumental 
Episcopal  Church  loaned  their 
large  parish  house  indefinitely  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Here  both  col¬ 
ored  and  white  pupils  can  be  taught, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  sep¬ 
arate  entrances  for  the  colored  work¬ 
ers.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
home-teaching  department,  three 
Virginia  girls  were  trained  for  the 
work  and  given  positions.  Thus 
far,  the  home  teachers  have  been 
actively  at  work  organizing  Rich¬ 
mond,  Norfolk,  Newport  News, 
Portsmouth,  Petersburg  and  Dan¬ 
ville.  Several  exhibitions  and  sales 
of  the  work  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  educational  campaign  held 
last  February  was  a  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  Besides  teaching  the  various 
trades  in  the  centers  and  supplying 
home  teachers  and  workers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  several  men  have 
been  trained  at  Oyster  Point  and 
two  girls  at  the  Commission  Build¬ 
ing  at  Richmond.  One  girl  has  been 
aided  in  her  course  in  massage,  and 
two  have  been  placed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  as  regular  employees  in 
Richmond. 

It  has  been  rightfully  stated  that 
the  home  teacher  represents  not 
only  the  organization,  but  the  blind 
in  the  community.  The  home  teacher 
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is  considered  the  expert  in  that  line 
of  work  and  the  educator  of  the 
public.  How  does  a  home  teacher 
stand  financially  as  compared  with 
other  social  workers?  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  the  salaries  paid  range 
from  fifty  dollars  a  month  with 
maintenance  to  one  hundred  dollars 
and  no  maintenance.  The  home 
teacher  must  have  a  guide  and  these 
workers  are  paid  a  salary  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  forty  dollars  a  month. 
Under  these  present  conditions  how 
can  a  home  teacher  hold  herself  in 
a  social  position  equal  to  other  so¬ 
cial  workers  with  sight?  A  social 
worker  is  paid  from  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  to  several  thousand  a  year.  As 
a  rule,  every  social  worker  has  a 
competent  stenographer.  Yet  the 
home  teacher  is  expected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  blind  with  a  meagre  salary 
for  herself  and  frequently  most  in¬ 
competent  guides.  How  then  can 
a  home  teacher  become  part  of  a 
social  worker’s  organization?  Yet, 
if  the  cause  is  to  advance,  and  the 
organization  is  to  progress,  every 
home  teacher  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  financially  to  take  her  place 
without  hesitation,  among  all  social 
clubs  and  in  all  social  functions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  sighted  citizens  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lives.  Each 
State  should  provide  a  pension  fund 
for  the  home  teachers  who  retire 
after  many  long  years  of  service, 
thus  placing  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  ex-teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  No  legislature  will  criti¬ 
cise  the  organization  for  paying 


competent  blind  workers  a  proper 
salary  and  if  there  is  any  harvest 
to  be  reaped,  let  it  be  the  blind  who 
benefit  and  not  the  sighted  workers. 

Virginia  has  a  leader  among  the 
blind  whose  work  deserves  recogni¬ 
tion.  Every  blind  man,  woman  and 
child  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts.  Through  his 
untiring  zeal  and  ardent  labors,  he 
has  caused  the  creation  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Association,  the  Virginia 
Commission,  and  last  of  all  the  Niew 
School  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  children  of  this  great  State. 
The  Home  Teachers  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  should  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  Every  one  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  a  square  deal  because  the 
Executive  Secretary  realizes  what 
the  social  position  of  a  home  teach¬ 
er  should  be.  This  Commission  is 
yet  very  young,  and  it  is  working 
under  many  difficulties,  but  it  has 
the  making  of  a  model  Commission 
which  may  be  copied  by  other  States 
not  yet  organized.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  recognize  that  the  blind 
workers  now  employed,  know  their 
jobs,  and  if  anywhere,  surely  the 
home  teacher  here  may  hold  the  so¬ 
cial  position  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase. 

This  paper  may  be  summarized  in 
just  a  very  few  words.  Hauy  was  the 
first  educator  of  the  young  blind  in 
Europe  and  in  the  world.  Dr.  Howe 
is  the  first  leader  of  both  young  and 
old  in  America.  Dr.  William  Moon 
is  rightfully  called  the  Missionary  to 
the  Blind,  in  England  and  in  the 
world. 


Blind  Nuns  of  Nazareth  Institution 


Sister  Cordelia  Neveu, 
blind  since  childhood, 
for  many  years 
Professor  of  Harmony 
at  Nazareth  Institution. 


NAZA'RETH  Institution  in 

Montreal,  conducted  by  the 
Grey  Nuns,  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  1 86 1  through  the  efforts  of 
M.  Victor  Rousselot,  pretre  de  St. 
Sulpice.  M.  Rousselot  was  inspired 
by  the  success  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Young  Blind  in 
Paris,  and  while  Nazareth  Institu¬ 
tion  opened  with  only  four  or  five 
blind  people  it  has  grown  in  num¬ 
bers  and  scope  of  its  work  into  a 
v'ery  high  standard  of  efficiency.  It 
is  the  only  French  Catholic  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  in  Canada  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission 
of  Catholic  Schools. 

i 


There  are  four  sisters  at  Nazareth 
Institution  who  are  themselves 
blind — Sister  Rose  de  Lima  Beauch- 
emin.  Sister  Rose  Anne  Vennes, 
Sister  Fabiola  Provost  and  Sister 
Cordelia  Neveu.  Sister  Beauchemin 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  eight. 
After  graduating  from,  Nazareth  In¬ 
stitution  she  was  engaged  as  teacher 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  is  now 
teaching  at  Nazareth. 

Sister  Vennes  has  also  been  blind 
since  childhood  and  graduated  from 
Nazareth.  For  a  time  she  took 
charge  of  two  classes  of  singing  at 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba  and  also 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  the 
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Mother  Superior.  She  is  now  at 
Nazareth,  teaching  music  and  has 
learned  to  operate  a  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chine. 

Sister  Fabiola  Provost  became 
blind  when  a  young  girl.  Nazareth 
Institution  provided  the  training 
necessary  for  her  readjustment  to 
life.  She  showed  ability  as  a  mu¬ 
sician  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  piano 
and  harmony. 

Sister  Cordelia  Neveu  has  been 
blind  since  childhood.  After  ten 
years  of  study  at  Nazareth  she  went 
to  Troy,  New  York,  and  there  taught 
music  for  five  years.  She  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Nazareth  where  she  was 
employed  as  a  professor  of  solfeggio 
and  harmony  for  many  years,  join¬ 
ing  the  Order  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
In  January,  Sister  Neveu  with 
seven  other  sisters  left  Montreal 
and  went  to  Saskatchewan  where 
they  opened  a  new  monastery.  Sis¬ 
ter  Neveu  continuing  her  work  as 
organist. 


Many  of  the  graduates  of  Nazareth 
Institution  have  won  distinction.  The 
Prix  d’Europe,  a  purse  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  study 
of  music  abroad,  was  awarded  in  1924 
and  1925  to  two  boys  who  were 
trained  at  this  remarkable  Montreal 
School. 

Gabriel  Cusson,  who  won  the  prize 
in  1924  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  has 
been  blind  since  birth  and  entered 
Nazareth  Institution  when  he  was 
only  five  years  old,  mastering  the 
technique  of  the  piano  forte  and  also 
studied  cello,  voice  and  composition. 

Paul  Doyon,  a  blind  pianist,  won 
the  same  prize  in  the  annual  compe¬ 
tition  the  next  year,  three  years  after 
his  graduation  at  Nazareth  Institution 
when  he  was  nineteen. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the 
awards  of  this  prize  is  that  the  win¬ 
ner  must  have  a  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Sister  Rose-de-Lima  Beauchemin,  Sister  Rose-Anne  Vennes  and  Sister  Fabiola 
Provost  have  spent  their  lives  as  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Montreal  School. 


The  Educational  Value  of  Physical  Education 
for  Blind  Girls 

By  Vivian  Osborn 

Associate  in  Physical  Education,  University  of  California,  in  charge  Physical  Education 
Program  for  Girls,  California  School  for  the  Blind 


Studies  of  physical  education 
for  the  blind,  methods  adapted 
to  their  possibilities  and  limi¬ 
tations,  have  only  recently  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  physical  education 
field.  The  material  presented  in  this 
paper  is  the  result  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  experience  of  as¬ 
sistants  in  dealing  with  girls  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 
When  the  opportunity  came  to  do 
some  constructive  work  in  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  field,  I  accepted  it 
eagerly  and  have  earnestly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  contribute  in  a  small  way 
to  this  important  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  findings  discussed  in  these 
papers  may  not  coincide  with  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  knowledge  of  others  but 
if  they  lead  to  further  studies  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  the  time 
and  energy  I  have  devoted  to  the 
matter. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  for  the  blind,  we 
find  the  old  idea  prevalent — that 
the  infirmity  of  the  blind  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  to  prevent  them  from 
participating  in  the  activities  of  life, 
from  enjoying  an  education  and  the 
satisfaction  of  independence.  “For 
a  number  of  years  it  was  thought 
sufficient  if  our  blind  people  were 
taught  to  .read  and  write  and  get 
some  little  pleasure  in  life,  but  lately 
the  managers  of  our  schools  have 
come  to  realize  how  essential  it  is, 
that  blind  citizens  should  not  be  the 


derelicts  of  the  nation  but  should 
be  enabled  by  proper  instruction 
not  only  to  earn  their  living  but  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  profit 
of  life  as  a  whole.”*  Most  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  are  now  in¬ 
cluding  physical  education  in  their 
curriculum  because  educators  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  children  must  be  af¬ 
forded  the  best  physical  opportuni¬ 
ties  if  they  are  to  be  made  helpful, 
useful  and  independent. 

We  are  forced  to  face  certain  facts 
in  working  with  the  blind  and  one 
of  the  most  important  is  that  there 
is  “no  blind  as  a  class.”  In  all 
phases  of  work,  the  age  at  which 
blindness  begins,  the  cause  of 
blindness,  and  the  degree  of  blind¬ 
ness  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  procedure  is  worked 
out  accordingly.  As  a  result  of 
blindness,  .some  children  show  a 
very  sensitive  nervous  system,  oth¬ 
ers  are  lacking  in  vitality  and  vigor 
shown  by  poor  posture  and  inac¬ 
tivity  ;  we  have  cases  where  the 
remaining  senses  are  dulled  and  also 
those  who  are  below  the  average 
level  of  intelligence.  “It  is  now 
considered  true  that  the  loss  of  one 
sense  does  not  render  the  others 
keener.  However,  there  is  some 
compensation  in  the  sense  life  for 
the  loss  or  absence  of  sight  and  this 
takes  the  form  of  two  phases ;  the 
first  in  what  may  be  termed  sur- 
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vivals  of  the  more  primitive  senses, 
recalling  in  some  respects  the  sense 
life  of  lower  organisms;  the  second 
in  an  increased  attentiveness  to  the 
data  of  the  remaining  senses,  caus¬ 
ing  their  seeming  poverty  to  give 
place  to  certain  riches  through 
attention  to  their  immediate  impres¬ 
sions  but  even  more,  through  new 
interpretations  which  are  partly  the 
result  of  experience.”* 

In  justifying  physical  education 
for  the  blind  we  have  a  wealth  of 
material  before  us.  McKenzie  be¬ 
lieves  that  “physical  education  does 
the  blind  a  triple  service  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  confidence  and  courage 
which  he  so  sadly  lacks,  by  develop¬ 
ing  his  muscular  powers  and  by 
fortifying  his  body  against  those  in¬ 
firmities  to  which  enforced  idleness 
and  a  sedentary  habit  render  him 
peculiarly  prone.” 

Stanley  Johnson  in  upholding  the 
belief  that  physical  education  has 
made  blindness  only  an  inconven¬ 
ience,  no  longer  an  affliction,  adds 
that  physical  education  is  a  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  it  is  for 
a  seeing  child.  “Not  only  have  they 
not  been  taught  actual  physical  ex¬ 
ercise,  but  they  have  missed  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  outdoor  playing  which 
makes  such  a  large  part  of  the 
grow'th  of  normal  children.  Through 
physical  education,  a  spirit  of  rare 
joyousness  pervades;  courage,  con¬ 
fidence  (and  self-respect  have  de¬ 
veloped  as  well  as  loyalty  to  team 
and  school.  The  transformation  of 
vicious,  helpless  blind  children  into 
happy,  useful,  helpful  personalities 
is  a  point  in  favor  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  for  every  blind  child.” 

Harry  Best  believes  that  “phys¬ 


ical  development  may  also  be  said 
to  include  to  a  certain  degree  the 
inculcation  of  habits  of  self-reli¬ 
ance  in  bodily  movements,  as  in  the 
going  about  alone  and  in  the  per¬ 
forming  of  certain  necessary  acts 
without  assistance.  He  advocates 
more  attention  for  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  blind  children  than  for 
children  having  sight,  for  he  believes 
that  “  the  blind  child  without  train¬ 
ing  is  usually  anaemic,  undeveloped, 
poorly  nourished  with  flabby  mus¬ 
cles  and  with  nervous  habit  move¬ 
ments.” 

Helen  Keller  has  often  made  the 
assertion  that  “the  heaviest  burden 
on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved  of 
this  greater  burden.” 

The  supervisor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
stated  the  general  aims  of  physical 
education  for  the  blind  as: — 

1.  Stimulation  of  health,  growth 
and  vigor. 

2.  Creation  of  an  alert  and  cheer¬ 
ful  mental  disposition. 

3.  Development  of  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  movements  of  the  body. 

4.  Correction  of  physical  de¬ 
formities. 

At  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  athletics  are  considered 
of  incalculable  value  in  the  moral 
and  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
training  of  the  blind,  and  should  be 
given  an  important  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  every  school  for  the  blind. 

If  we  were  to  put  all  these  find¬ 
ings  into  one  general  formula,  we 
would  be  getting  nearer  to  the  real 
value  of  physical  education.  Each 
statement  is  true  for  some.  What 
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holds  for  one  child  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  to  another.  In  one 
child,  physical  education  enables 
him  to  gain  confidence,  in  another 
a  decided  mental  stimulus  may  be 
gained,  while  in  still  a  third  it  en¬ 
ables  the  child  to  gain  muscular  co¬ 
ordination  and  correct  physical  de¬ 
formities  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
personality  to  act  as  a  unit  and  ex¬ 
press  the  real  self.  To  some  “rec¬ 
reation  is  not  merely  exercise ;  it 
is  exercise  plus  the  factor  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  of  joy,  of  zest.” 

The  first  months  of  teaching  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  physical  edu¬ 
cation  was  undoubtedly  valuable  for 
the  blind  and  the  teacher  set  about 
enthusiastically  to  eradicate  the 
undesirable  characteristics  of  the 
blind,  treating  them  as  normally  as 
possible  with  such  sense  defects. 
Eh".  French,  Principal  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  has  well 
described  the  inclination  of  the  blind 
as  follows: — “There  is  in  the  blind 
a  strong  inclination  toward  an  ex¬ 
treme  sedentary  habit  of  life.  This 
is  partly  a  direct  result  of  their  phys¬ 
ical  condition.  It  gives  rise  in  turn 
to  what  may  be  called  a  sedentary 
habit  of  thinking  and  a  sedentary 
outlook  on  life.  It  is  much  more 
comfortable  to  sit,  bent  over,  by  the 
steam  radiator,  than  it  is  to  venture 
out  into  the  world  of  frost  where 
one  may  trip  and  fall.  The  com¬ 
fortable,  inactive  existence,  w'here 
one  is  cared  for  and  forgets  care, 
is  more  luring  than  the  rush  and 
noise  and  struggle  of  competitive 
commercial  life.” 

We  find  blind  children  unable  to 
deal  with  their  environment  in  a 
resourceful  manner  and  to  a  large 


extent  they  lack  initiative.  The  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  seem  to  have  definite¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  if  they  do  have 
definiteness  they  lack  largeness  of 
purpose.  They  are  easily  discour¬ 
aged  showing  little  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  have  poor  muscular 
co-ordination. 

Confronted  with  planning  a  phys¬ 
ical  education  program  for  the 
girls,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
magazines,  and  reports  from  schools 
as  well  as  a  set  of  thirty  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  to  the  leading  blind 
schools  of  the  United  States, 
brought  a  valuable  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
list  of  activities  compiled  from  such 
reports  cannot  be  included  here. 

The  physical  education  program 
at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  is  a  varied  one.  The  girls 
take  physical  education  four  times 
a  week,  the  periods  being  forty  min¬ 
utes  long.  There  are  two  classes. 
The  advanced  section  with  ten  mem¬ 
bers,  includes  girls  with  partial 
sight  who  have  fairly  good  muscu¬ 
lar  control.  The  intermediate  class 
has  twenty-five  members  who  differ 
a  great  deal  in  mental  ability,  phys¬ 
ical  ability  and  in  the  degree  of 
blindness,  age  at  which  blindness 
occurred  and  the  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  intermediate  class  should 
be  divided  into  three  groups  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  best  results  but 
at  the  present  time  we  are  working 
whole-heartedly  in  the  best  way  we 
can.  The  problems  of  classification 
and  attendance  are  pressing  issues 
in  this  class. 

Two  days  a  week  are  devoted  to 
gymnastic  work  including  marching, 
some  formal  exercises,  stunts,  re- 
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lays,  corrective  exercises  and  suit¬ 
able  games.  A'  hike  or  swim  is  the 
activity  planned  for  one  day  and 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  group  is 
turned  over  to  dancing. 

Corrective  exercises  are  valuable 
in  helping  to  attain  erect  head, 
erect  neck  and  one  free  from  ten¬ 
sion,  a  broad,  deep  chest  which  is 
forward,  of  a  firm  abdomen,  level 
shoulders,  level  and  fairly  flat  scap¬ 
ulae,  level  hips,  a  back  with  normal 
physiological  anteroposterior  curves, 
a  spine  straight  and  flexible,  and  a 
good  parallel  position  of  the  feet 
with  the  weight  held  directly  over 
the  longitudinal  arch.  The  most 
noticeable  postural  defects  of  the 
feet  are  low  longitudinal  arches, 
calloused  transverse  arches  and  a 
marked  degree  of  pronation.  These 
defects  can  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  percentage  of 
the  girls  wear  poor  shoes,  they  toe 
out  and  keep  the  weight  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  foot  instead  of  rolling  it 
to  the  outside  where  the  bones  and 
ligaments  are  able  to  shed  the 
weight.  A  g^eat  deal  of  education 
is  necessary  before  the  girls  will 
realize  that  the  best  shoe  is  one  with 
a  straight  inner  border,  broad  toes, 
low  broad  heel,  flexible  shank  and 
a  low  cut  to  allow  free  circulation 
and  use  of  the  foot  muscles. 

Round  back  is  more  common  than 
any  other  anteroposterior  abnormal¬ 
ity.  Of  all  the  causes  for  poor  pos¬ 
ture  including  rapid  growth,  over¬ 
work,  heavy  clothing,  bad  habits, 
malnutrition,  disease,  defective 
sense  organs,  poor  shoes,  conditions 
causing  a  flexed  position  of  the 
spine  for  long  periods  of  time,  weak 


will  is  probably  the  foremost.  It  is 
very  common  to  find  one  shoulder 
higher  than  another  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  twist.  Chests  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  hollow,  scapulae  not  flat, 
prominent  seventh  cervical  and  an 
abundance  of  forward  heads.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  paid  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  walking,  to  correct  the  com¬ 
mon  practices  of  keeping  the  weight 
on  the  heels,  “stepping  more  heav¬ 
ily  on  one  foot  than  on  the  other, 
bending  the  head  forward,  stooping 
the  shoulders  and  keeping  the  chin 
too  high.” 

“Over-anxious  and  over-indulgent 
parents  are  much  to  blame  for  the 
deplorable  physical  condition  of 
these  blind  children,  because  they 
deprive  them  of  most  opportunities 
for  developing  self-reliance  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  action  prior  to  their 
admission  into  school.”* 

Exercises  for  round  shoulders  and 
poor  feet  are  introduced,  also  a  great 
many  abdominal  exercises  and  the 
number  of  girls  who  practice  the 
exercises  outside  of  class  is  high. 
The  foot  exercises  include  stretch¬ 
ing  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  walking 
on  heels  with  toes  turned  inward, 
foot-rolling  outward,  foot  circling 
and  gripping  are  especially  well- 
liked.  Mimetic  exercises  are  also 
introduced  in  the  gymnastic  lesson 
since  the  instructor  believes  that 
many  movements  are  learned  which 
will  be  of  use  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of 
sports. 
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TO  state  in  a  few  words  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  blind  in  modern 
industry  is  a  fairly  easy  task. 
It  can  be  made  a  pure  enumeration 
which  would  include  all  those  opera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  demonstrated 
as  practical,  and  yet  when  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  it  would  tell  little  of  the  story 
and  would  not  enable  one  uninformed 
worker  to  proceed  along  lines  that 
would  produce  permanent  results. 
Placement  work  does  not  differ  from 
any  other  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  and  foundation, 
if  results  are  to  be  worth  while.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  a  blind  person  can 
do  certain  things  of  a  social  nature, 
such  as  dancing,  card  playing,  at¬ 
tendance  at  parties  and  the  like,  but 
unless  some  idea  is  given  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  necessary  to  bring  the 
blind  person  to  that  place  where  such 
social  attempts  will  be  made,  and  un¬ 
less  something  is  said  and  done  along 
follow  up  lines,  the  mere  enumeration 
helps  us  very  little.  As  this  is  my 
opinion,  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
present  a  view  of  placement  work  that 
may  not  meet  with  unanimous  approv¬ 
al  and  which  may  differ  from  some 
established  ideas  of  the  old  school. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  believe  that 
our  chief  difficulty  lies  with  the  blind 
themselves.  Our  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  entirely  too  low  and  our 
excuses  for  failure  are  too  many  and 
varied.  Then,  too,  there  is  some  error 
in  our  classification  of  the  blind.  Let 
us  consider  the  last  first.  Regardless 
of  any  other  physical  or  mental  con¬ 
dition,  the  public  has  been  allowed  to 


consider  all  persons  without  sight  as 
purely  blind  problems,  and  is  looking 
to  us  to  solve  them  from  that  angle 
alone.  In  a  fair  proportion  of  our 
cases  blindness  is  an  incidental  fact 
and  some  other  condition  is  the  real 
handicap  or  affliction.  Thus,  paraly¬ 
sis,  feeble-mindedness,  locomotor 
ataxia,  amputations  of  various  kinds, 
and  old  age  are  frequently  the  real 
factors  to  be  considered,  and  yet 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  asked  to 
work  with  them  all  as  though  only 
one  condition  existed.  Properly  speak-  . 
ing,  each  case  should  be  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  greatest  and  its  real 
problem,  and  if  this  were  done  the 
really  blind  group  would  have  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  self-supporting 
members.  Our  workshops  are  over¬ 
crowded  with  men  who  really  belong 
in  the  infirmaries,  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  other  similar  institutions.  This 
industrial  timber  weighs  down  on  our 
shops  and  forces  us  to  operate  on 
such  a  basis  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
self-supporting  and  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  the  public  for  huge  subsidies, 
and  thus  gain  for  ourselves  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  even  more  handicapped 
than  we  really  are.  The  subsidized 
shop  is  a  necessary  piece  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  it  should  be  used  prop¬ 
erly  and  not  allowed  to  become 
clogged  with  all  sorts  of  material  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  truly  need 
its  service.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  the  rebuilding  of  morale,  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  in 
every  way,  than  is  the  properly  con- 
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Little  by  little,  blind  men  are  finding  places  in  industrial  life.  Here  is  a 
totally  blind  man  threading  two-inch  pipe  sockets  on  a  six-spindle  vertical 
capping  machine  at  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

ducted  broom  factory  for  the  blind,  act  accordingly.  It  is  surprising  how 
but  it  should  stand  out  in  the  com-  many  of  our  cases  would  be  elimi- 
munity  as  an  example  of  achievement  nated  and  how  many  other  organiza- 

rather  than  as  an  illustration  of  help-  tions  would  be  given  new  cases  that 

lessness,  or  as  a  monument  to  total  are  now  being  dodged  and  passed 
disability.  Bring  your  newly  blind  over  to  us  for  solution  in  our  work 
man  or  woman  or  your  always  blind  among  the  sighted.  To  justify  our 
person  to  the  shop  and  in  that  lab-  action  with  the  blind,  we  must  not 
oratory  rebuild  the  individual,  and  forget  that  the  blind  themselves  need 
then  send  him  on  his  way  to  a  new  much  concentrated  attention.  I  am 
work,  that  is  normal  and  that  gives  speaking  as  a  blind  man  among  the 

to  him  an  income  befitting  his  ability,  blind  and  as  one  who  has  come 

Let  us  bend  our  energies  toward  the  through  all  the  experiences  of  read- 
proper  education  of  the  public  as  well  justment  that  come  to  all  of  us.  If 
as  the  blind.  Give  each  blind  person  I  made  any  success  as  a  blind  man 
two  good  eyes  and  then  with  all  the  or  if  I  ever  attain  any  success  it  is 
other  conditions  still  existing,  plan  because  of  a  fixed  determination  not 
their  lives  and  their  disposition  and  to  recognize  blindness  in  (itself  as 
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any  handicap  or  to  take  it  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  planning  any  program 
in  life.  The  question  is  not  “What 
can  a  blind  man  do  ?”  but  rather 
“What  can  or  would  any  man  do?” 
Blindness  is  incidental  and  interesting, 
but  not  a  burden  and  mill  stone.  As 
a  class  and  as  individuals  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  are  too  low  and 
our  excuses  for  failure  too  many  and 
varied.  Too  often  do  we  excuse  our¬ 
selves  by  the  phrase,  “I  am  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  for  a  blind 
person.”  All  persons  are  limited,  no 
one  is  omnipotent.  If  we  total  our 
every  day  activities,  and  average  them, 
we  would  find  that  those  of  us  who  are 
blind  do  as  many  things  as  does  the 
average  sighted  person  of  the  same 
general  qualifications.  Where  then 
is  the  limitation? 

Before  any  worker  can  hope  to 
achieve  much  in  the  way  of  perma¬ 
nent  industrial  results,  or  to  have 
much  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  public  must  be  educated 
as  to  the  average  possibilities  of  the 
blind.  The  public  mind  is  not  yet 
keen  enough  to  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  two  blind  per¬ 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  a  beggar  and  the 
other  an  industrious  citizen.  There 
is  yet  and  there  will  be  for  many  years 
the  desire  and  tendency  to  classify 
and  pigeon  hole  us  all  according  to 
the  most  evident  example.  The  public 
should  be  educated  by  newspaper 
articles,  public  talks,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  every  possible  opportunity 
which  would  call  to  their  attention 
the  possibilities  of  the  blind  and  sell 
to  lihem  the  fundamental  principles 
of  activity  rather  than  those  of  idle¬ 
ness.  Let  us  so  educate  our  public  that 
when  a  man  becomes  blind,  he  or  his 


friends  will  call  upon  the  agency  and 
give  that  agency  a  chance  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  further  prevent  the  blind 
person  from  dropping  into  the  depths 
of  despair  by  making  him  feel  activity 
is  still  possible  and  life  is  still  good. 
If  the  agencies  for  the  blind  could 
perform  this  one  task  of  education 
we  would  not  have  to  worry  much 
about  solving  blind  problems  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  cases  would  solve 
themselves.  The  greatest  and  worst 
handicap  of  blindness  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  and  it  is  a  condition 
that  must  be  eliminated  to  a  large 
extent  before  any  worker  will  get  far. 
So  long  as  the  employer  of  labor,  the 
man  with  business  to  place,  and  others 
with  work  to  be  done  are  not  sold 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  blind,  the 
results  are  going  to  be  limited  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  small  group  of  people 
who  can  be  interested  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

I  believe  that  the  major  portion  of 
all  our  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
intense  cultivation  of  the  public  mind, 
looking  always  toward  this  objective, 
i.e.,  that  all  blind  persons  shall  be 
considered  and  treated  as  individuals 
and  that  each  shall  rise  or  fall  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  merits  and  not  be  con¬ 
demned  because  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  mass,  to  a  life  of  narrow  limits, 
or  deified  because  of  supposed  super¬ 
natural  powers.  Enlarge  upon  every 
possible  opportunity  to  sell  normalcy 
and  normal  treatment  and  we  shall 
have  much  that  is  rich  in  the  harvest 
after  the  sowing  of  such  educational 
seed. 

Factory  Work 

I  believe  that  any  normal  blind 
man,  or  I  might  say,  any  blind  per- 
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son,  can  perform  practically  any  job 
in  the  average  production  plant,  which 
such  a  man,  or  woman,  would  f>er- 
form  with  average  sight.  This  is  a 
fairly  broad  statement  and  one  likely 
to  have  much  contradiction,  but  let 
us  look  at  it  from  all  sides.  Consider 
the  mentality,  the  physical  ability 
other  than  sight  required  on  the  av¬ 
erage  production  job,  and  then  place 
any  blind  man  with  a  normal  amount 
of  ambition  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
equal  to  the  sighted  workers  in  men¬ 
tality  and  good  health,  on  that  same 
operation.  If  he  does  not  make  good, 
it  is  not  because  of  blindness  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  same  conditions  that 
make  many  sighted  men  fail  at  the 
same  task.  Those  conditions  may  be 
lack  of  sufficient  hand  skill,  lack  of 
attention  to  work,  laziness,  or  some 
of  the  many  other  causes  that  keep 
the  employment  men  busy  replacing 
their  regular  list  of  failures.  Among 
die  ordinary  operations  found  prac¬ 
tical  for  those  fitted  to  do  the  work, 
aside  from  blindness,  are  the  follow¬ 


ing  types  of  work:  coil  winding,  ar¬ 
mature  stacking,  commutator  stack¬ 
ing,  motor  assembly,  drill  press  work 
of  all  kinds  except  layout  (this  lat¬ 
ter  work  not  being  production,)  tap¬ 
ping  machines  of  all  kinds,  hand  mill¬ 
ing  machines,  turret  lathes,  reaming, 
broaching,  counter  sinking,  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  practically  anything  where  in¬ 
spection  is  unnecessary,  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial  under  practically  any  condition. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  the  first  fac¬ 
tory  placement  made  in  Pittsburgh 
would  be  interesting  to  some  readers. 
An  interview  was  arranged  with  the 
factory  manager,  and  the  proposition 
was  sold  thoroughly  enough  to  secure 
permission  to  put  on  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  once.  Anyone  in  this  kind 
of  work  should  always  be  prepared 
to  take  off  his  coat  and  go  to  work 
at  any  time.  Never  be  afraid  of  grease 
and  oil,  or  of  spoiling  a  new  silk 
shirt.  IDuring  the  demonstration  that 
followed  within  the  next  thirty  min¬ 
utes,  the  agent  operated  an  eight 
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spindle  and  a  six  spindle  vertical  tap¬ 
ping  machine  and  a  small  bench  nut¬ 
ting  machine  putting  nuts  on  bolts. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  our 
man  to  start  work  within  the  next  two 
days.  The  employer  was  given  his 
story  in  detail,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  exactly  what  kind  of  personal 
problems  the  man  had  to  solve.  A 
temporary  boarding  place  was  found 
for  the  man  near  the  factory,  but 
within  a  few  weeks  the  superintendent 
had  secured  a  better  place  in  a  more 
convenient  location.  This  man  is  and 
has  been  earning  twenty  dollars  per 
week  from  the  beginning,  and  as  a 
result  of  both  increased  earnings  and 
the  more  normal  occupation,  is  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  a  normal  attitude 
toward  life.  Of  course  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  a  sighted  person  to 
sell  this  proposition  by  logical  argu¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sale 
could  have  been  made  as  quickly  and 
as  easily  as  it  was  done  by  having  a 
totally  blind  man  peel  off  his  coat 
and  go  to  work  without  question  and 
without  much  need  of  explanation. 
The  average  employer  of  labor  is 
more  or  less  horrified  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  a  blind  man  on  his 
payroll,  and  severe  treatment  must 
be  given  his  mental  attitude  in  order 
to  arouse  him  from  his  old  ideas. 

The  employer  has  many  questions 
in  mind  which  puzzle  him,  and  which 
must  be  answered  before  he  will  ac¬ 
cept  our  proposition.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible  these  questions  should  be  an¬ 
swered  before  they  are  formed  in  his 
mind  and  before  they  have  become 
definite  enough  to  create  real  oppo¬ 
sition.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
used  in  selecting  the  first  person  to 
be  placed  in  any  factory.  Regardless 


of  how  much  effort  is  used  to  con¬ 
vince  the  employer  of  the  obvious 
differences  in  people,  if  the  first  per¬ 
son  placed  fails  miserably  in  any  par¬ 
ticular,  the  result  is  very  likely  to  be 
a  closing  of  the  factory  to  us  for  fu¬ 
ture  work.  Both  temperament  and 
character  must  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  well  as  the  training  of 
the  worker  for  the  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  When  the  sight  of  a  day 
laborer  is  destroyed  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  him  into  a  skilled 
hand  worker  at  the  bench.  'Work 
must  be  found  for  him  that  fits  his 
degree  of  hand  skill  and  his  mental 
ability  to  use  it.  Again,  a  subnormal 
blind  man  or  woman  cannot  be  placed 
on  a  machine  job  that  is  ordinarily 
carried  on  by  a  normal  sighted  work¬ 
er.  Despair  and  lack  of  faith  comes 
to  the  placement  agent  who  tries  to 
fit  the  wrong  man  into  the  wrong 
place  simply  because  of  his  blindness 
and  who  is  not  considering  the  other 
conditions.  One  fundamental  thing 
must  be  sold  the  employer  from  the 
very  beginning.  That  is,  that  he  is 
not  receiving  a  super  employee,  that 
this  blind  worker  may  not  make  good, 
that  he  may  fail  for  the  same  reason 
that  Red  Andy  failed  last  week,  and 
that  if  he  does  not  make  good  that 
his  failure  does  not  prove  the  work 
impracticable,  and  that  another  blind 
person  has  a  right  to  an  opportunity 
just  the  same  as  another  sighted  man 
has  his  chance  when  one  of  his  fel¬ 
low-workers  failed.  The  employer 
must  be  reminded  that  we  are  not 
all  alike,  that  we  differ  to  the  same 
extent  as  any  other  cross  section  of 
the  population  and  that  we  have  a 
right  to  normal  consideration  and 
treatment.  I  find  this  latter  proposi- 
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Two  totally  blind  men  assembling  feeders  for  printing  presses  at 
Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


tion  the  hardest  principle  to  sell,  and  many  dark  places  and  much  sunshine 
yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  place-  but  even  so,  with  no  more  of  any  of 
ment  work  is  to  be  done  and  vacan-  these  than  exists  for  the  average 
cies  are  to  be  refilled  by  blind  em-  sighted  person  with  equal  qualifica- 
ployees.  What  can  a  blind  person  tions.  If  you  are  blind  and  the  world 
do  outside  the  factories?  The  answer  is  unkind  to  you,  look  to  yourself 
is  another  question.  What  can  the  for  the  solution  of  your  problems 
average  sighted  person  do  outside  the  and  do  not  waste  your  energies  in 
factories?  Almost  every  day  new  in-  blasphemy  of  the  cold,  cruel  public 
formation  is  coming  to  us  of  careers  which  refuses  to  cooperate  with  you. 
carved  out  by  blind  men  and  women  Face  the  facts  squarely  and  let  your 
in  all  the  fields  of  human  activities,  action  be  taken  accordingly  and  re- 
Just  where  the  limit  is,  no  one  can  suits  will  be  fully  up  to  your  merits, 
tell,  for  no  one  knows  the  possibili-  Some  phase  of  every  business  and 
ties  of  the  human  mind.  Some  one  professional  field  is  open  to  the  blind 
has  truthfully  said — The  accomplish-  person  qualified  for  the  work.  But 
ments  of  the  human  mind  are  infini-  again,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the 
tesimally  small  as  compared  with  its  public  mind  must  be  constantly  cul- 
possibilities.  We  see  the  horizon  of  tivated  to  keep  it  in  a  receptive  con- 
our  present  field  and  start  toward  it,  dition  or  the  most  talented  of  our 
and,  by  the  time  we  have  reached  our  blind  will  find  it  difficult  to  market 
supposed  objective,  we  find  that  the  his  wares,  except  among  those  whom 
end  is  as  yet  just  as  far  away  as  it  he  can  influence  with  his  own  indi- 
was  before.  To  the  educated,  ambi-  viduality. 
tious,  well  prepared  and  well  equipped  Recommendations 

blind  person,  the  world  is  an  open  Work  for  the  adult  blind  is  yet 
road  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  with  in  its  infancy  and  while  many  df 
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our  oldest  agencies  feel  that  they  are 
pretty  well  established,  yet  few  of 
them  believe  that  they  can  afford 
to  employ  a  full  time  placement 
and  publicity  worker.  So  much  money 
is  being  lost  each  year  in  our  sub¬ 
sidized  shops  that  there  is  little  left 
to  start  new  activities.  Then,  too, 
the  country  is  woefully  short  of  good 
placement  agents  who  know  their 
business  and  who  can  carry  on  a  full 
program.  I  believe  that  there  are 
enough  capable  blind  men  and  women 
in  this  country  to  do  this  work  and 
to  do  it  well  if  they  had  a  fair  chance 
to  learp  something  of  the  work  and 
to  express  their  ideas  in  results. 
Again,  I  believe  that  a  blind  person 
with  the  proper  sales  ability,  and 
hand  training  is  superior  to  any 
sighted  placement  agent.  Also  I  rea¬ 
lize  that  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  any 
condition  without  having  some  sort 
of  suggestion  for  its  cure.  So,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following  plan  for  what  it 
may  be  worth: 

First.  That  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  establish  a  Placement  Bureau 
with  a  capable  blind  Placement  Agent 
in  charge. 

Second.  That  this  Placement  ex¬ 
ecutive  shall  arrange  demonstrations 
and  surveys  in  every  possible  kind  of 
factory,  traveling  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  if  necessary  to  complete  his 
study. 

Third.  That  all  jobs  shall  be 
graded  as  to  degree  of  hand  skill, 
amount  of  sight  required,  and  kind 
of  worker  best  suited  to  it. 


Fourth.  That  a  limited  number  of 
qualified  blind  men  be  given  a  course 
of  study  in  real  salesmanship,  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  sell  this  specialized  article 
known  as  blind  labor,  and  that  each 
one  be  given  a  course  in  work  in  all 
the  grades  of  jobs  demonstrated  and 
surveyed,  graduating  them  from  the 
easiest  to  the  most  difficult.  This 
course  of  study  and  work  should  be 
so  arranged  that  when  the  student 
returns  to  his  own  locality  to  take 
up  the  work  he  would  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  foundation  in  all  the  branches 
of  his  program  and  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  make  real  placements  of 
a  permanent  nature. 

Fifth.  That  each  commission,  local 
agency  or  state  institution  be  sold  the 
idea  of  retaining  on  its  staff  one  of 
these  trained  placement  workers  and 
if  the  field  were  too  large,  then  two 
of  them. 

We  can  talk  as  much  as  we  please 
of  the  advantages  of  Braille  and  the 
need  for  its  uniformity,  we  can  dis¬ 
cuss  till  doomsday  the  need  of  higher 
education  for  the  blind,  and  rave 
about  the  little  social  functions  that 
are  promoted  to  make  life  more  liv¬ 
able,  but  none  of  them  compares  with 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  placing 
in  the  pockets  of  the  blind  normal 
wages,  for  normal  work,  normal  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  normal  conduct. 
Nothing  uplifts  a  man’s  soul  so  much 
as  the  discovery  that  he  is  able  to 
support  himself  by  honest  labor  per¬ 
formed  as  a  man  among  men. 


Pleasantville  —  Play  Village  for  Blind  Children 

By  Josephine  Lee  Chrysler 

Head  Mistress,  Girls’  School,  Penlisylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 


The  open-air  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Pleasantville  is  lots  of  fun  and 
teaches  First  Aid  measures  as  welL 


,,  k  LL  aboard  for  Pleasantville!’’ 

“Where  is  Pleasantville?” 
you  may  ask.  Just  a  step 
and  we  are  out  on  the  large  lawn  that 
forms  one  of  the  playgrounds  of  the 
Overbrook  Girls’  School. 

The  entire  lower  school  seems  en 
route  this  bright  Saturday  morning; 
little  people  hurrying  out  with  baskets 
and  bottles,  larger  girls  tugging  at 
chairs  and  drygoods  boxes.  The  lawn, 
with  its  surrounding  avenues  of  tfees, 
presents  a  scene  of  lively  activity. 
Here  is  the  village  green,  and  there 
are  the  encircling  streets  of  Pleasant¬ 
ville. 

We  are  halted  at  the  entrance  by 
two  bank  clerks,  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  very  much  in  earnest;  a 


Braille  cheque  must  be  cashed  into 
Milton  and  Bradley  money  before  we 
can  proceed,  for  we  are  expected  to 
be  purchasers  of  the  Pleasantville 
commodities. 

Then  we  survey  the  scene. 

On  the  steps  of  the  cottages  are  set 
up  drug  store  and  grocery  store  re¬ 
spectively.  In  the  former  is  found  a 
surprising  array  of  bottles, — every¬ 
thing  from  camphor  to  soda  pop, — 
and  boxes,  especially  pill  boxes,  of 
all  descriptions.  The  dispensary  has 
been  a  heavy  contributor  to  this  out¬ 
fitting.  With  the  gfrocery,  the  house¬ 
hold  department  was  a  generous  co- 
operator,  lending  cans,  cartons,  vege¬ 
tables,  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  The  little  storekeeper  has 
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swept  her  store  vigorously  and 
papered  her  shelves  with  white  paper 
before  arranging  her  wares  in  orderly 
fashion. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  hospital 
where  doctor  and  white  capped  nurse 
are  in  attendance,  with  a  large  supply 
of  bandages  and  medicines, — the  latter 
based  on  aqua  tepida.  Alec’s  three 
wheeled  cart  is  serving  as  ambulance 
and  rolls  up  frequently  with  fresh  re¬ 
cruits, — very  lively  patients  they  are, 
considering  the  contusions  and  broken 
bones  to  be  treated.  Fingers  are 
bandaged  with  real  skill  and  a  sling 
is  made  in  scientific  manner. 

Next  door  is  the  school,  where  les¬ 
sons  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  music  and 
physical  training  are  going  on,  with 
excellent  discipline. 

The  “monotonous  voice  of  the 
preacher”  is  heard  from  the  nearby 
church.  A  library,  well  filled  with 
discarded  Braille  books  is  in  charge 
of  a  systematic  little  librarian  who 
checks  up  the  books  taken  out  and 
returned. 

The  children’s  playground,  with 
swings  and  see-saws  makes  an  ideal 
amusement  park,  the  features  being 
available  at  five  paper  cents  each. 

The  real  “Zoo”  comprises  two 
lambs  and  three  members  of  the 
Frisky  Squirrel  family.  Mother 
Frisky  is  so  tame  that  she  scampers 
up  and  down  the  little  girls’  dresses 
and  will  sit  for  a  minute  on  one’s 
shoulder  while  a  nut  is  cracked. 

“What  can  Mary  and  Annie  do,” 
I  wondered,  thinking  of  two  girls  who 
were  woefully  lacking  in  initiative  and 
imagination.  “We  certainly  need 
laundresses,”  I  finally  said.  •  “Who 
wants  to  be  a  laundress?” 

“Oh.  I  just  love  to  wash!”  chorused 


These  blind  children  delight  in  a 
store  with  real  groceries  to  be  sold 
over  a  counter. 


Mary  and  Annie.  They  were  soon 
established  between  two  trees,  with 
buckets,  small  scrubbing  boards  and 
clotheslines  and  pins  which  delighted 
their  hearts.  They  rubbed  and  scrub¬ 
bed  happily  all  day  long,  rewashing 
the  dolls’  wardrobes  as  soon  as  they 
dried.  And  they  were  full  of  pride 
when  a  housemother  .sent  down  a  pair 
of  stockings  to  be  washed.  As  the 
work  grows,  a  laundry  list  may  have 
to  be  added  to  their  outfit. 

The  children  came  to  Pleasantville 
in  families.  The  first  thing,  therefore, 
was  to  rent  a  house.  Among  the  busi¬ 
est  people  in  our  town  were  the  real 
estate  agents.  The  house,  once  se¬ 
cured,  must  then  be  furnished  with 
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:hairs,  tables,  et  cetera.  The  children  expenditure  of  time  and  effort?” 
showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  this  With  happy  faces  and  busy  hands  in 
furnishing.  One  little  girl  built  her  retrospect,  the  answer  was  not  far  to 
house  around  a  tree,  decorating  the  seek.  It  certainly  had  paid, 
trunk  with  sketches  and  pictures  in  All  day  long  the  children  had  been 
a  really  artistic  manner.  She  also  busy  and  happy.  The  cloisters,  the 
served  lunch  on  a  daintily  arranged  scene  of  the  endless  walkaround,  had 
table.  been  deserted,  while  the  habitual 

A  homelike  note  was  given  by  the  wanderers  had  been  engaged  in 
advent  of  the  little  kindergarteners.  healthful  and  purposeful  recreation. 
Hearing  the  unusual  commotion,  they  Not  once  had  we  heard,  “What  shall 
strayed  over,  to  be  delightedly  adopted  we  do  next  ?  Haven’t  you  something 
as  children  in  the  families.  for  me  to  do?” 

A  bit  of  real  storekeeping  was  done  The  educational  side  of  the  play 
in  a  shop  where  real  candy  was  sold,  village  is  capable  of  valuable  develop- 

tbe  proceeds  to  go  for  the  support  ment.  We  used  play  money  and  every- 

of  a  little  blind  girl  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  thing  bought  had  to  be  paid  for  in 
school  in  China.  it,  with  correct  change  required.  The 

I  should  say  that  a  court  and  a  jail  school,  library  and  hospital  all  furnish 
were  projected  but  failed  to  function  educational  opportunities  for  the 
for  lack  of  material  while  the  police-  teacher  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
man  was  as  idle  as  his  proverbial  them.  It  is  surprising  how  little  di¬ 
counterpart.  rection  the  children  needed.  Their 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  imagination  once  stimulated,  the  rest 
last  box  and  bottle  were  in  storage  is  easy.  One  child  announced  that 

for  future  use,  and  the  last  scrap  of  next  time  she  was  going  to  be  tax 

paper  had  been  deposited  in  the  waste  collector, 
baskets  by  the  street  cleaning  brigade, 
two  tired  teachers  sat  down  to  take 
stock  of  the  day’s  events  and  to  ask 
the  question,  “Is  it  worth  while,  the 


Acknowledgment  for  the  idea  of  the  play 
village  is  made  to  the  Northern  Liberties  Play¬ 
ground  Association  of  Philadelphia  where  their 
“Smithville,”  worked  out  on  more  elaborate  lines, 
is  held  every  week  in  the  gymnasium. 


All  little  girls  love  to  play  “Teacher.”  The  Village  School  is  an  important 
part  of  Pleasantville. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BUND 

Grand  Central  Palace 
125  East  46th  Street 
New  York  City 


Subscription  Price  •  $2.00  per  annum 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  it  temporary  or  permanent. 

September,  1926 


September  Means  Work 

Every  September  great,  numbers  of 
young  people  who  have  just  been 
graduated  from  the  classrooms  of  the 
country  are  concerned  with  finding 
jobs.  Eagerly  they  await  their  chance 
to  go  to  work  in  earnest — their  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  what  they  can  do 
in  wage-earning  positions.  Among 
them  is  a  steadily  increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  those  without  sight. 

Not  a  June  passes  without  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  reporting 
the  names  of  those  who  are  blind  in 
the  lists  of  college  graduates.  Here 
are  a  few  headlines  taken  at  random. 
From  a  Philadelphia  paper:  “Blind 
Students  Achieve  Fine  Scholastic 
Record.”  From  the  San  Francisco 
News:  “Blind  Girl  Wins  Highest 
Honors  as  University  of  California 
Student.”  From  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware:  “Sightless  Wilmington  Youth 
Is  College  Leader.”  From  Florida  a 
dispatch  of  a  young  gprl,  blind  since 
the  age  of  three,  who  is  graduating 
from  the  State  College  for  women. 
The  New  York  papers  tell  of  a  blind 
boy  not  satisfied  with  a  degree  from 
the  City  College  who  has  entered  a 
law  course  with  examinations  for  the 
bar  as  a  goal. 


All  this  is  heartening  news.  It  spells 
courage  and  is  testimony  that  the  win¬ 
ning  of  these  degrees  has  meant  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort — for  college  means 
competition  with  the  seeing  all  along 
the  way.  It  has  meant  expense  far 
beyond  that  necessary  for  the  student 
who  can  see,  expense  of  money,  of 
energy,  of  concentration. 

Nothing  can  be  more  stimulating 
and  inspiring  to  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  giving  blind 
boys  and  girls  a  fair,  fighting  chance 
than  the  triumph  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  roll  of  parchment  which  is 
their  reward  for  four  years’  struggle 
with  college  curricula. 

After  graduation,  when  theories 
and  ideals  become  submerged  in  prac¬ 
ticalities,  these  blind  alumni  will  for 
the  most  part  take  their  places  in  the 
working  world  as  other  college  men 
and  women  do,  like  them  better 
equipped  because  of  the  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  and  knowledge  gained.  Very 
rarely  is  one  of  these  blind  youth  a 
genius  as  very  rarely  does  a  boy  or 
girl  who  can  see  manifest  phenomenal 
intellectual  powers.  They  simply  have 
more  determination,  more  courage, 
more  gallantry  of  spirit.  But  these 
are  assets  which  have  appeal  for  any 
prospective  employer — ^because  deter¬ 
mination  and  courage  and  sportsman¬ 
ship  are  indicators  of  success.  They 
have  earned  what  should  be  given 
them  —  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  the  seeing  world  in  whatever  they 
elect  to  do. 

The  Benefit  to  Others 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  extends 
its  sincerest  sympathy  to  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  in  the  loss  of 
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his  brother,  James  Holmes,  who  died 
in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Holmes  recalls 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  came  into  existence.  Had  it  not 
been  for  two  blind  men,  Charles 
Gamble  Ziegler,  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Matilda  Ziegler,  and  James  Holmes, 
the  brother  of  Walter  G.  Holmes,  the 
fifteen  thousand  sightless  readers  of 
the  first  Braille  magazine  in  the 
United  States  might  never  have 
known  the  gratification  which  this 
periodical  brings.  It  was  Mrs. 
Ziegler’s  interest  in  the  recreation  of 
blind  people,  aroused  by  her  son, 
which  prompted  her  to  found  and 
maintain  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  was  Mr.  Holmes’  life-long 
astsodation  with  his  brother  which 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  burden 
of  long  hours  of  enforced  idleness 
which  the  lack  of  sight  imposes.  This 
has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  render 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  the  under¬ 
standing  service  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  magazine,  which  has  made 
this  publication  such  an  inspiration, 
comfort,  and  diversion  to  the  blind 
people  of  America. 

James  Holmes’  host  of  friends  will 
miss  his  genial  personality,  bright 
spirit,  and  ready  wit  which  so  en¬ 
deared  him  to  them.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  His  burial  was  in 
the  town  in  Tennessee  where  he  was 
born  and  where  five  generations  of  his 
family  have  lived. 

Foreign  Visitors 

During  the  last  few  months,  there 
have  come  to  the  offices  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  visitors 
from  Geneva,  from  Madrid,  from 
Tokyo,  from  Leipsic,  and  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Each  one  has  been  in 
search  of  information  regarding  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
gathering  data  to  be  used  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  abroad. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and 
to  give  all  possible  help  in  pointing 
out  the  work  which  is  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  country  —  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  through  these 
guests  of  the  earnest  efforts  being 
made  to  bring  to  the  sightless  of  other 
nations  the  benefits  of  the  most 
modern  methods  of  education  and 
training. 

Recognition 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine,  Bruce  Barton  tells  the 
story  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  of  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  who,  despite  the  loss 
of  both  his  eyes  and  one  of  his  legs 
when  a  child,  has  become  famous  as 
a  naturalist  and  writer. 

In  the  May  29th  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Robert  Gordon  Anderson  writes 
at  length  of  Roland  Farley,  a  young 
blind  composer,  author  of  more  than 
fifty  instrumental  pieces,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Beethoven  Association.  He 
quotes  him  as  saying:  “Friendship  is 
better  than  seeing  or  hearing.”  To 
have  these  stimulating  stories  so 
widely  circulated  means  much  to  the 
cause- of  blindness.  In  recognizing 
their  appeal,  the  editors  of  these  peri¬ 
odicals  have  also  recognized  that  the 
world  loves  courage. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

Vice-President,  J.  T.  Hooper,  Wis. ; 
Second  Vice-President,  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Tenn. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City. 
Executive  Committee:  B.  S.  Joice, 
Chairman,  Pa. ;  W.  L.  Walker,  S.  C. ; 
P.  A.  Smoll,  Colo. ;  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Stewart,  Okla. ;  Miss  Lane  Frisby, 
Mo. 

This  mere  cursory  report  of  the 
meeting  can  do  little  more  than  im¬ 
press  the  reader  with  the  very  pro¬ 
fessional  character  of  the  program. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  program’s 
promise,  as  indicated  in  the  titles,  was 
fully  carried  out  in  the  excellence  and 
the  worth-whileness  of  the  papers  and 
discussions.  The  Proceedings  will  be 
printed  and  available  for  distribution 
almost  as  soon  as  this  account  is  ready 
for  its  readers,  and  in  this  volume 
those  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  will  find  embodied  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  particular  field  of  special  educa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  notable  facts  about 
the  program  was  the  large  proportion 
of  papers  presented  by  teachers  in  the 
active  work. 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

■  of  swimming  and  rowing,  taught  their 
comrades.  Several  hikes  were  taken 
in  the  beautiful  woods  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  hills.  A  visit  was  made  through 
Twin  Lights,  the  light  house  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  Monmouth  hills. 

Thirty-passenger  busses  were  en¬ 
gaged  and  friends  of  the  Bungalow 
Colony  were  invited  to  take  a  ride  to 


Manasquan,  where  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  Franklin  Conklin  Qub  of  Blind 
Women  of  New  Jersey.  While  at 
Manasquan,  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Blind  Men’s  Qub  took  a  dip  in 
the  ocean  accompanied  by  the  sighted 
members  of  the  Quast  Harbor  Colony. 
Manasquan  is  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  Highlands. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  four  of 
the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men’s  Club  had  been  to  the  seashore 
since  losing  their  sight.  One  man 
who  has  been  blind  about  three  years, 
said  it  was  the  best  training  he  has 
had,  as  the  other  members  would 
make  him  shift  for  himself.  This 
man  also  stated  that  he  never  had  a 
better  time  in  his  life. 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
of  a  child  whose  record  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  grades  was  as  follows :  two  years 
in  kindergarten,  advanced  without 
recommendation ;  two  semesters  in 
i-i  grade,  advanced  without  rec¬ 
ommendation  ;  one  semester  in  2-i 
grade,  not  recommended.  She  was 
then  recommended  for  Sight  Con¬ 
servation  class  and  after  one  and 
one-half  years,  is  now  doing  good 
fourth  grade  work.  Five  cases,  en¬ 
tered  directly  from  kindergarten, 
have  had  no  repetitions  in  Sight 
Conservation  classes  as  yet.  If  this 
record  continues  for  partial-sighted 
kindergarten  cases,  it  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  sooner  children  were 
received  into  Sight  Conservation 
classes,  the  less  repetition  of  grade 
work.” 


Teaching  in  a  Tempi 


In  China,  they  cane  chairs,  too.  One  of  the  familiar  industries  for 
blind  boys  being  tried  out  in  an  unfamiliar  setting. 


Dr.  H.  J.  Openshaw,  of  Chengtu,  ence  to  the  enteqjrise.  Other  quarters 
Szechwan,  West  China,  has  were  previously  provided  rent  free 
brought  to  the  Outlook  news  of  through  the  interest  of  a  group  of 
an  effort  which  is  being  made  to  bring  Chengtu  business  men. 
to  the  remote  districts  of  China  the  The  teaching  staff  now  comprises 
benefits  of  modern  methods  of  instruc-  three  teachers  who  have  their  sight 
tion  of  the  blind.  He  has  had  charge  and  two  who  are  blind.  One  of  the 
of  the  only  school  for  blind  pupils  aims  of  this  school  is  to  supply  trained 
in  a  population  about  ten  times  the  teachers  of  the  blind  for  work  else- 
size  of  the  city  of  New  York — a  where  in  China, 
school  directed  by  the  Baptist  church.  Dr.  Openshaw  says  that  the  boys 
Dr.  Openshaw  reports  gratifying  are  especially  adept  in  industrial  work 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  there  is  a  steady  output  of 
who  realize  the  great  need  for  such  furniture  from  their  workshops.  They 
work  as  is  being  carried  on  at  the  have  daily  physical  drill  and  out-of¬ 
school  at  Szechwan.  Last  year,  door  games  into  which  they  put  much 
Governor  General  Yang  Sen  made  energy  and  enjoyment, 
available  for  the  use  of  this  school  At  this  school,  no  charge  is  made 
an  old  temple  property  which  has  for  tuition  and  twenty  dollars  in  gold 
helped  to  give  facility  and  perman-  maintains  a  pupil  for  an  entire  year. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Fryer,  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Chinese  Blind  in  Shanghai, 
Dr.  Openshaw  has  been  put  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  who 
has  given  him  much  valuable  sug¬ 
gestive  aid,  sending  him  photographs 
and  printed  matter  presenting  the 
most  progressive  forms  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  school  for  these  blind  Chinese 
boys  in  Chengtu  and  the  excellent 
work  Dr.  Openshaw  is  carrying  on 
there  is  in  such  a  remote  section  of 
China  that  it  takes  three  months  for 
mail  from  New  York  to  reach  him. 
In  the  journey  up  the  Yangtse  River 
from  Shanghai  as  much  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  in  a  trip  from  Shanghai  to 
New  York. 


Writing  Slates  and  Arithmetic 
Boards  in  a  Chinese  Temple. 


The  Museum 

{An  Acrostic) 

By  H.  R.  Latim.er 

Museums  petrified  memories  are. 

Riven  reflections  of  concepts  forgot. 
Echoes  of  voices  whose  music  is  not. 
Dust  of  the  ages  from  regions  afar 
Wafted  to  earth  from  a  wandering  star, 
Aftermath  grim  of  some  villainous  plot. 
Relics  of  regions  intolerably  hot. 
Derelicts  wrecked  on  a  treacherous  bar. 
Echo,  reflection,  derelict,  dust. 
Aftermath,  relic,  or  petrified  mind — 
Life  in  the  museum  hovers  enshrined. 
Life  everlastingly  brazed  of  its  rust. 
Ever  revolving  and  ever  refined. 

Never  reverting  to  shackles  resigned. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 


for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must 
prior  to  the  date 

Tj^OR  the  year  1926,  the  Wisconsin 
Summer  School  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  an  enrollment  of  eighty  students 
for  one  of  the  most  successful  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  ever  held  in  this  insti¬ 
tution. 

In  this  year’s  registration,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  number  of  men  who  have  ma¬ 
triculated.  Heretofore,  nearly  twice 
as  many  men  as  women  have  been, 
enrolled. 

^HE  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  held  a 
successful  week  for  the  Blind  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  May  2  to  8.  It 
was  opened  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  at  a  mass  meeting  at 
which  former  Governor  Charles  A. 
Templeton  presided.  The  proceeds 
of  the  week  were  $2500  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  7000.  The  week  was 
featured  by  industrial  and  education¬ 
al  exhibits.  The  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  is 
also  conducting  a  sales  and  exhibition 
booth  this  summer  at  the  state  park 
at  Hammonassett  Beach,  Madison, 
Conn.  Miss  Jane  Hall,  a  totally  blind 
girl  who  is  a  junior  at  Connecticut 
College  for  Women,  has  full  charge 
of  the  booth. 

^HE  salesroom  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  in 
Boston  has  changed  its  location  from 
no  Tremont  Street  to  39  Newbury 
Street.  It  is  now  known  as  the 


be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
of  publication. 

“Blindcraft  Shop.”  The  Division  of 
the  Blind  has  recently  established  four 
food  stands  in  factories,  the  stands 
being  operated  by  blind  people.  Read¬ 
ing  circles  have  recently  been  started 
in  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence. 
During  the  past  year.  Station  WTAG 
at  Worcester,  has  been  broadcasting 
a  half-hour  of  current  events  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Worcester  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

^^HE  Omaha  and  Lincoln  chapters 
of  the  Nebraska  Commission  of 
service  for  the  Adult  Blind,  have  had 
about  eight  meetings.  Their  special 
object  is  to  make  use  of  the  service 
which  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  already  rendered  Omaha 
and  Lincoln,  and  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Civilian  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  insofar  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  blind  and  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Effort  will  be  made 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  secure  an  appropriation  for 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The 
officers  of  the  two  chapters  are :  Miss 
Alice  Howell,  President,  Lincoln 
Chapter ;  Mr.  N.  C.  Abbott,  President, 
Omaha  Chapter ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Jewell, 
Secretary  of  both 

TNDIANA  is  building  a  new  school 
for  the  blind  which  will  be  located 
at  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  College 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The 
new  school  will  be  of  improved 
modern  fire  proof  construction  and 
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will  accommodate  approximately  two 
hundred  pupils.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  “Indiana  School  for  the  Blind.” 
Plans  for  the  power  house,  garage 
and  laundry  have  been  approved  and 
bids  will  be  received  and  opened  for 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  on 
July  30th.  This  will  be  the  first  unit 
of  the  new  school.  Contracts  for  the 
remaining  units  will  be  awarded  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  building  of  a  new  school  was 
made  necessary  when  the  State  of 
Indiana  gave  the  site  on  which  the 
old  school  was  located  as  a  part  of 
a  site  for  the  World  War  Memorial. 
The  old  site  was  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city  while  the  new  one 
is  in  a  suburb  which  is  fast  becoming 
an  exclusive  residential  district. 

The  construction  of  the  plant  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  G.  S.  Wilson,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School. 

I^ROM  Missouri  comes  news  of 
Miss  Bertha  McGuire,  a  young 
blind  woman  of  St.  Louis  who  has 
gained  recognition  through  dramatic 
recitals.  Miss  McGuire  has  the  de¬ 
grees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts 
and  has  had  special  training  under 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Public  Speaking  at 
Chicago  University.  Her  programs 
have  included  Shaw’s  “St.  Joan”  and 
Barrie’s  “Rosalind.” 

State  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana  in  its  recent  session  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  maintenance  ap¬ 
propriation;  Music  Building  and 
Library  $40,000;  for  pipe  organ  and 
equipment  $10,000;  for  field  agent 


$4,500.  The  Legislature  also  au¬ 
thorized  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  five  to  study  the  social, 
economic  and  educational  needs  of 
the  blind  in  the  state  and  to  report 
back  to  the  next  session  of  Legis¬ 
lature  with  recommendations.  The 
Governor  has  not  yet  made  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  but  he  gives  assurance 
that  he  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

Louisiana  plans  to  make  a  census 
relative  to  blind  in  the  state  and  to 
get  definite  data  on  which  to  make 
recommendation  for  a  permanent 
program  for  the  betterment  of  social, 
economic  and  educational  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Louisiana. 

HE  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia  reports  two  in¬ 
novations  at  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  lieu  of  orations  and 
essays  for  Commencement,  a  drama, 
“The  Declaration  of  Independence,” 
was  presented.  The  material  was  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  English  teacher.  Miss 
Nita  F.  Ehistin,  and  was  staged  in 
two  acts,  the  first  act  being  set  in  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  Mrs. 
Franklin  hostess  at  a  tea  where  a 
discussion  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the  times  was  in  progress.  The  sec¬ 
ond  act  showed  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  with  John  Hancock  affix¬ 
ing  his  signature. 

In  May,  the  members  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  spent  two  days  visiting 
the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  witness¬ 
ing  the  various  forms  of  State 
Government. 

ORK  upon  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  for  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  was  commenced  in 
August.  The  building  will  be  of 
Spanish  type  with  stucco  walls  and 
tile  roof. 


A  FRIENDLY  LODGE 
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A  Friendly  Lodge 

In  one  of  the  residential  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  there  has  re¬ 
cently  been  opened  a  Friendly  Lodge 
for  blind  women  who  are  wage  earn¬ 
ers. 

Now  that  the  old  time  boarding 
house  has  nearly  vanished,  it  has  be¬ 
come  almost  impossible  for  working 
women  to  eat  and  sleep  beneath  the 
same  roof.  This  is  a  real  hardship 
to  those  who  see.  For  those  who 
cannot  see,  it  is  more.  It  may  mean 
that  they  must  forfeit  their  hard 
gained  jobs — the  jobs  which  have  re¬ 
quired  a  long  patient  training.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  find  boarding  places 
for  blind  women,  young  or  old ;  and 
to  oflfer  such  the  comfort  of  club  life, 
the  Friendly  Lodge  has  been  provided. 
It  is  conducted  under  private  auspices. 

A  house  which  had  previously  been 
used  as  a  boys’  club  was  secured,  fur¬ 
nished  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  women.  There  is  a 
spacious  hall  and  living-room,  delight¬ 
fully  furnished,  a  well-equipped  din¬ 
ing  room  and  kitchen  and  large,  airy 
sleeping  rooms.  Already  eight  blind 
girls  and  women,  all  employed,  are 
boarding  at  the  Friendly  Lodge. 
There  is  room  for  fifteen,  and  space 
for  adding  more  sleeping  rooms  to 
the  building.  Besides  the  house 
mother,  Mrs.  Jennie  Merrick,  a  cook 
and  maid  are  employed. 

The  Friendly  Lodge  has  “atmo¬ 
sphere” — felt  the  moment  the  door  is 
entered,  and  extended  throughout 
every  room  in  the  house;  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  comfort,  and  friendliness 
and  fellowship.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 


to  see  Mrs.  Merrick  welcome  her 
family  when  the  members  return  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  house  is  evident  in  the  evening 
when  there  is  after  dinner  dancing 
and  music  and  radio-listening. 

Refinishing  Furniture 
Through  one  of  its  volunteer  work¬ 
ers,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mansfield,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  has  been 
trying  out  an  interesting  experiment 
in  the  employment  of  blind  men. 

Certain  processes  in  the  refinishing 
of  furniture  and  automobiles  have 
been  attempted  with  an  encouraging 
degree  of  success.  Blind  men  are 
working  on  such  jobs  as  using  var¬ 
nish  remover,  and  preparing  the  fur¬ 
niture  by  the  sand  paper  method  for 
the  final  coating.  It  is  essential  that 
this  final  coating  be  applied  by  a  man 
with  sight.  Mrs.  Mansfield  has  also 
installed  a  spray  gun  by  means  of 
which  articles  to  be  refinished  may  be 
painted  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
blind  men  are  also  able  to  do  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  final  work,  such  as 
the  wax  finish,  and  orders  have  been 
coming  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  ever 
since  the  shop  opened  its  doors.  The 
foreman  is  a  highly  skilled  man  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  paint¬ 
ing,  decorating  and  every  style  of  re¬ 
finishing.  He  is  able  to  direct  a  half 
dozen  blind  men  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  his  own  part  of  the  work. 
Removing  of  the  finish  from  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  also  being  tried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  the  cars  are  finally 
sprayed  and  rubbed  down  by  the  same 
method  as  that  used  in  the  finish  of 
furniture,  leaving  them  in  shape  for 
the  final  painting. 
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The  question  is  often  asked, 
who  are  the  most  afflicted — the 
blind  or  the  deaf  and  dumb? 

If  we  look  first  at  the  relation  of 
each  to  practical  life,  we  see  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  able  to  go 
about  with  ease  and  without 
hindrance  from  their  infirmity,  have 
far  less  to  contend  with  than  the 
blind,  who  are  unable  to  go  about 
alone  in  new  and  strange  places. 
The  life  and  activities  of  the  blind 
are  a  continual  wandering  and 
groping  in  the  dark.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  are  the  great  producers.  If  they 
have  had  good  training,  they  are 
fitted  to  follow  most  trades  or  farm¬ 
ing.  And  although  it  is  true  that 
individual  blind  people  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  education  have  made 
a  handsome  living  in  the  profession 
of  music,  and  that  a  few  have  done 
astonishingly  wiell  through  their  skill 
in  the  arts,  yet  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  blind  follow  such  humble  oc¬ 
cupations  as  braiding,  knitting,  spin¬ 
ning,  brush-making,  and  basket¬ 
making.  Even  here  a  skillful  and 
industrious  blind  man  competes  but 
poorly  with  a  workman  who  can  see. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  better  able  to  earn  the  necessities 
of  life  than  are  the  blind.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  unedu¬ 
cated  deaf  and  dumb  are  extremely 
pitiable  objects;  for  they  exist  in  a 


condition  which  is  at  best  scarcely 
human.  We  could  cite  horrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  much  they  fail  to 
grasp  of  what  is  educative  and  en¬ 
nobling,  how  much  they  lose  of  what 
is  admonishing,  encouraging,  and 
consoling.  Savages  would  certainly 
be  far  more  susceptible  to  impressions 
than  are  the  untrained  and  neglected 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  the  blind 
have  in  earning  their  daily  bread,  they 
have  to  forego  very,  very  much.  They 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  those  who  see  get  from  beholding 
the  starry  heavens,  the  rainbow,  and 
the  glowing  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
gentle  feelings  which  the  sight  of  a 
charming  landscape  or  of  a  flowering 
meadow  gives  are  denied  the  blind. 
They  cannot  know  the  delightful  feel¬ 
ings  of  yearning,  hope,  and  aspiration 
which  the  coming  of  spring  wakens 
in  the  heart. 

Much  harder  to  bear  than  con¬ 
genital  blindness  is  blindness  which 
comes  later  in  life.  The  world  in 
which  men  lived  and  worked  dies 
when  their  eyesight  departs.  Melan¬ 
choly  recollections  fill  the  breasts  of 
these  unfortunate  ones, — recollections 
of  the  bright  days  of  childhood  and 
of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  days  that 
are  gone.  The  son  of  blinded 
Melchthal  mourns:  “Oh,  a  noble  gift 
of  God  is  the  light  of  the  eye!”  All 
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beings  live  by  light ;  every  happy 
creature,  and  the  plant  itself,  turns 
gladly  to  the  sun.  But  he  must  sit 
groping  in  night  and  endless  dark¬ 
ness.  The  warm  green  of  the  meadow, 
the  coloring  of  the  flowiers,  refreshes 
him  no  more.  He  cannot  see  the 
heaven’s  glow.  To  die  is  nothing ;  but 
what  a  despair  it  is  to  live  and  be 
blind. 

There  are  compensations,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  The 
place  of  the  eye  is  more  readily  sup¬ 
plied  than  that  of  any  other  special 
sense-organ;  for  the  perceptions  of 
touch  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  re¬ 
place  the  lack  of  sight.  The  touch 
is  capable  of  so  marvellous  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  it  can  not  only  read 
embossed  print,  but  can  distinguish 
even  the  smallest  and  most  delicate 
things.  The  sense  of  hearing  be¬ 
comes  so  developed  that  the  blind 
man  recognizes  an  acquaintance 
by  his  footsteps.  The  sense  of 
smell  becomes  so  keen  in  individuals 
that  on  entering  a  room  they  can  tell 
by  it  if  anyone  is  there  and  who  it 
is.  The  intellectual  blind  man  is 
possessed  by  an  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge.  He  catches  stories,  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  delineations;  and  be¬ 
cause  his  attention  is  not  distracted 
by  involuntary  perceptions,"  he  can 
retain  well  wihat  he  hears,  and  tell  it 
again  in  a  lively  manner.  The  blind 
are  seen  to  be  protected  from  the 
over-abundance  of  distractions  which 
embarrass  the  seeing.  Those  who  see 
frequently  close  their  eyes  in  order 
to  be  able  to  think  deeply  and  clearly. 
Cut  off  from'  the  outer  world,  the 
blind  readily  turn  their  thoughts  in¬ 
ward,  and  so  bring  them  to  fullest 
maturity.  The  mental  life  of  the 


blind  can  reach  the  highest  fulfillment 
and  purity;  and  thus  there  may  exist 
for  them  beautiful  inner  lives,  which 
compensate  richly  for  the  more  bois¬ 
terous  joys  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
director  of  a  larger  school  than  ours 
has  said,  “The  blind  are  of  all  people 
most  in  the  condition  to  apprehend 
the  unseeable,  and  conceive  the  God¬ 
like  with  a  clearness  which  we  can 
hardly  understand ;  to  exalt  them¬ 
selves  into  the  world  of  the  ideal, 
into  the  blessed  contemplation  of 
things  heavenly;  and  to  rise  superior 
to  things  earthly,  with  all  their  cares 
and  pains.” 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  forced  to  say 
at  once  that  a  world  without  sound 
would  seem  to  us  dismal  and  unbear¬ 
able.  A  man’s  inner  self,  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  and  his  will,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  resort  naturally  to 
a  language  of  pantomime.  But,  be 
this  language  ever  so  nicely  devel¬ 
oped,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of 
articulate  speech  or  become  the  vehicle 
of  logical  thought.  Even  those  deaf 
and  dumb  people  who  have  been 
taught  to  articulate  and  to  read  the 
lips  of  others  are  far  from  being  on 
an  equality  with  their  hearing  fellow^, 
for  they  seldom  acquire  a  pleasant 
voice  or  a  clear  enunciation ;  and 
many  of  those  who  do  acquire  these 
lose  them  later  on,  as  they  cannot 
hear  their  own  voices,  and  as  their 
attention  is  rarely  directed  to  their 
faults  of  speech.  Lip-reading  has  its 
drawbacks;  for  all  people  do  not  use 
their  lips  alike,  so  that  to  the  deaf 
every  person  speaks  a  seemingly  dif¬ 
ferent  dialect.  Visible  speech  is  hard¬ 
ly  practical  at  a  great  distance  or 
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from  one  side,  as  the  possibility  of 
reading  the  lips  ceases  when  the  head 
is  turned  the  least  bit.  The  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  with  other  people,  must 
needs  feel  themselves  oftentimes  iso¬ 
lated,  cut  off,  and  shut  in. 

Again,  it  must  be  observed  that 
only  the  outward  form  of  people  and 
things  comes  to  us  through  the  eye, 
but  that  their  soul  speaks  to  us  and 
penetrates  our  hearts  through  the  ear. 

Song  and  speech  move  us  much 
more  deeply  than  does  a  picture:  The 
ear  is  the  special  gateway  to  the  soul. 
The  voice  of  the  reader  exalts  and 
moves  the  listeners  far  more  easily 
and  strongly  than  the  lifeless  page. 
The  cry  of  grief  and  pain  seizes  upon 
the  soul  far  more  powerfully  than 
does  the  mere  sight  of  suffering. 
How  much  the  deaf  and  dumb  lose, 
lacking,  as  they  do,  the  avenue  to  the 
inner  life! 

The  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  study  of  language 
can  enjoy  the  treasures  of  literature 
through  reading;  but  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  a  feeling  recitation  of 
poetry  gives  is  denied  them.  Music 
is  closely  related  to  poetry :  song 
soothes  the  sharpest  pain.  The 
wonderful  power  of  tone  is  able  to 
snatch  bewildered  souls  from  sensu¬ 
ality,  and  make  them  alive  to  the 
higher  duties  of  life.  All  this  is  im¬ 
possible  to  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and, 
accordingly,  they  must  lose  much  that 
belongs  to  a  complete  inner  life. 

Hymn  Book  in  New  York  Point 

The  Society  for  Providing  Evan¬ 
gelical  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind,  210  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York,  has  had  frequent  requests 
in  recent  years  for  a  Hymn  Book  in 
New  York  Point.  The  success  of  its 


recent  book  of  54  Hymns  in  Revised 
Braille  (words  only)  at  50c.,  when 
about  1200  were  sold  in  a  couple  of 
months,  has  been  followed  by  renewed 
requests  for  a  similar  book  in  New  • 
York  Point. 

Since  this  system  is  no  longer  be¬ 
ing  taught  and  the  number  of  readers 
is  naturally  decreasing,  the  Managers 
of  the  Society  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  heavy  expense  of  a  sufficiently 
large  edition  of  such  a  Hymn  Book 
to  supply  it  at  the  same  moderate  price 
as  the  Revised  Braille  Hymn  Book. 

To  ascertain  whether  an  edition  of 
500  will  be  justified,  the  Society  has 
issued  word  that  if  orders  for  300 
copies  are  received  with  40c.  in  post¬ 
age  stamps  or  money  orders — not  in 
checks — as  payment  in  advance,  it  will 
publish  such  a  Hymn  Book  and  send 
it  at  that  price,  postage  prepaid,  to 
those  who  have  thus  ordered.  If  pub¬ 
lished,  the  price  to  others  will  be  50c. 
If  not  published,  all  monies  sent  in 
advance  will  be  returned. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  L.  B. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary,  210  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Two  New  Publications 
Two  new  brailled  oublications  have 
reached  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind — 
“Our  Own,”  in  interpoint  printing, 
published  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  of  which  Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette 
is  superintendent,  and  “The  Braille 
Mirror,”  published  by  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Founder 
and  Manager.  “Our  Own”  is  issued 
free  of  cost  and  the  subscription  price 
of  “The  Braille  Mirror”  is  $3.00  a 
year,  thirty-five  cents  a  copy. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift 


This  time  Book  News  is  liable 
to  be  rather  a  medley,  since 
there  are  other  topics  than  dis¬ 
cussion  of  actual  titles  which  I  am 
going  to  inflict  upon  my  long-suffer¬ 
ing  readers.  I  must  begin,  however, 
by  referring  to  two  publications  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  namely,  a  monograph  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  blind  children 
from  the  pen  of  Kathryn  Maxfield, 
Research  Psychologist  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  (the  rather  imposing  title  of 
this  little  work  is:  Present  Status  of 
Instruction  in  Primary  Reading  in 
Residential  and  Day  School  Classes 
for  the  Blind),  and  a  Directory  of 
Activities  of  the  Blind  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  compiled  by  Miss 
Lotta  S.  Rand,  Associate  Director, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the 
same  organization.  Both  these  pieces 
are  of  great  importance,  each  in  its 
own  field.  Miss  Maxfield’s  mono¬ 
graph  will  certainly  be  of  immense 
value  to  teachers  in  regular  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  the  blind,  while 
Home  Teachers  in  the  service  of  other 
organizations  will  derive  many  use¬ 
ful  hints  from  its  perusal,  though,  of 
course,  the  human  material  used  by 
these  instructors  is  of  a  different  age 
calibre.  Every  school  and  every  so¬ 
ciety  and  organization  employing 
Home  Teachers  should  certainly  have 
copies  of  this  splendid  little  mono¬ 
graph.  The  Foundation  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  setting  such  an  able 
investigator  at  work  upon  such  a  prob¬ 
lem,  while  the  author  herself  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  highest  praise  for  her 


conscientious  labors  and  the  clarity 
and  conciseness  of  her  statements. 

I  personally  hope  this  work  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  will  be  Brailled 
for  the  use  of  blind  teachers;  and  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  what 
may  be  considered  a  slightly  contro¬ 
versial  point  (I  assure  you  I  have  no 
controversial  intention),  I  should  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  Brailling  will 
be  interpointed. 

The  Directory  of  Activities  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  is  a  real  boon  to  those 
of  us  who  are  in  frequent  need  of 
information  both  as  to  the  character 
of  this  and  that  particular  enterprise 
existing  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
also  of  exact  addresses  of  individu¬ 
als,  schools,  associations,  and  what 
not.  The  appreciation  of  all  of  us 
of  the  compiler’s  devotion  to  her  task 
will  certainly  be  anything  but  formal. 

I  look  forward  to  the  appearance 
under  the  same  auspices,  and  at  a 
not  too  distant  date,  of  a  similar  Di- 
rectotry  of  work  in  Europe. 

Getting  away  for  a  moment  from 
the  question  of  particular  titles,  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  taking  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  voicing  at  least  a  mild  pro¬ 
test  against  the  recent  duplication  fest 
in  which  our  publishers  in  Europe 
and  America  have  been  participating. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  one  publisher  has 
remarked  to  me  recently,  that  certain 
classical  works  will  doubtless,  for  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  reasons,  be  liable  to 
duplication,  one  continent  using  Grade 
One  and  one-half,  while  the  other 
Grade  Two  where  English  is  the  lin¬ 
guistic  medium.  We  cannot  avoid. 
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nor  do  I  recommend  that  we  try  to 
avoid,  such  doubling  of  material  and 
duplicating  of  expense.  But,  the  list 
of  such  paired  publications  down  to 
date  contains  very  few  works  which 
could  be  called  classics.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them :  “The  People  of  the 
Mist,”  Haggard ;  “Scaramouche,” 
Sabatini ;  “Man  Overboard”  and 
“The  Upper  Berth,”  Crawford ;  “The 
House  of  the  Arrow,”  Mason  (both 
editions  being  in  Grade  2),  and  a  few 
others.  Of  course,  if  publishers  wish 
to  put  money  twice  into  the  same 
sink,  the  public  cannot  reasonably  ob¬ 
ject;  and  yet,  the  Scotch  portion  of 
my  soul  rebels  against  what  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  at  least  waste  effort. 

Without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
agreement,  protocol,  treaty,  or  any 
other  expression  of  official  diplomacy, 
I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  at  least 
a  courteous  act  on  the  part  of  all 
publishers  in  the  English-speaking 
world  of  the  blind  to  exchange  em¬ 
bossers’  lists  for  preventing  duplica¬ 
tion.  If,  after  such  lists  are  in  hand, 
duplication  is  still  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable,  the  operation  may 
be  performed  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  with  the  belief  that  some  definite 
and  useful  end  is  to  be  achieved. 
Well,  that’s  that. 

In  the  June  issue  of  “The  Outlook” 
occurred  an  extended  advertisement 
of  the  appearance  in  Paris  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
of  a  number  of  new  Braille  periodi¬ 
cals.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  thrash 
old  straw  by  elaborating  on  this  theme. 
All  I  need  to  say  is  that,  if  the  Polish 
and  Roumanian  journals  are  as  good 
as  “The  American  Review”  and  “II 


Progresso”  (Italian),  our  confreres 
in  the  land  of  Paderewski  and  Carmen 
Sylva  will  have  some  rare  tit-bits  to 
give  flavour  to  their  literary  banquet. 
All  this  is  preliminary  to  a  reference 
to  the  new  Braille  magazine,  “Our 
Own,”  now  off  to  a  fair  start  from 
the  press  of  the  American  Printing 
House.  I  am  inexpressibly  pleased 
to  note  that  this  journal  is  in  inter¬ 
point.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  crow, 
but  I  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions,  I  think,  as 
to  the  value  of  2-side  printing  where 
ephemeral  material  is  to  be  put  out. 
The  saving  of  paper,  and  consequently 
of  bulk,  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  reading.  Leaf  after  leaf  can  be 
folded  back  and  under,  so  that  the 
entire  magazine  may  be  continually 
held  on  the  lap  or  the  table  in  the 
space  of  but  one  sheet.  Besides  this, 
the  amount  of  matter  requires  only 
half  the  paper,  and  this  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  attraction.  I  congratulate  the 
A.  P.  H.  and  its  energetic  Superin¬ 
tendent  most  cordially  and  shall  eager¬ 
ly  look  forward  to  the  day  when  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  general  reading  mat¬ 
ter  emanating  from  the  Louisville 
plant  will  be  interpointed.  I  speak 
here  as  a  librarian  who  is  continually 
harassed  with  the  problem  of  finding 
shelf  space  for  his  rapidly  accumulate 
ing  accessions.  I  feel  certain  that  all 
my  professional  colleagues  will  say 
amen  to  my  desire  for  a  less  bulky 
form  of  embossing. 

Adopting  a  maxim  of  pedagogy  as 
applied  to  children,  that  the  last  im¬ 
pression  is  the  first  expression,  I  have 
reserved  for  final  mention  in  this 
column  an  article  appearing  in  “The 
Saturday  Evening  Post”  of  May  29th 
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last,  under  the  caption,  “The  Blind 
Leading  Those  That  See,”  by  Robert 
Gordon  Anderson.  This  article  has 
interested  me  immensely  on  two 
counts ;  one,  its  general  sanity  and 
soundness ;  two,  its  particular  error 
in  direction  of  conclusions  in  two  or 
three  particulars. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  Mr. 
Roland  Farley  who,  it  is  evident,  is 
a  musician  of  no  small  skill  and  of 
something  approaching  to  internation¬ 
al  reputation.  Naturally  enough,  since 
the  article  is  about  the  blind,  its  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  blind  man.  Mr.  Farley  lost 
his  sight  at  five  years  of  age.  (Oh, 
don’t  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to 
re-hash  or  resume,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  clearly  understood  for  me  to 
give  a  few  facts  of  this  kind.)  At 
fourteen  he  says  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  as  much  like  sighted  people  as 
possible.  He  therefore  deliberately 
set  himself  to  acquire  “normalcy.” 
(This  is  his  word,  bequeathed  to 
American  English  by  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding.  I  myself  shall  here¬ 
after  use  the  good  old  word  normality, 
because  normalcy  refuses  absolutely 
to  fit  into  compounds.)  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Farley,  as  also  Mr. 
Anderson,  his  biographer,  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  he  has  turned  the  trick.  But 
has  he?  What  constitutes  normality? 

There  has  been  a  perfect  deluge  of 
ink,  and  hurricane  of  windy  words  on 
this  question,  as  applied  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thus  far  I  have  failed  to 
note  anything  like  an  agreement  upon 
a  definition,  without  which  agree¬ 
ment  all  argument  and  discussion  are 
waste  effort.  Before  attempting  to 
give  a  definition  of  my  own,  let  me 
state  what  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Farley  evidently  consider  as  the  proper 


view  of  this  all-important  matter.  Mr. 
Farley  is  represented  as  screening  in 
his  porch,  building  a  studio  in  his 
back  yard,  composing  music,  playing 
music,  playing  cards,  smoking  cigars, 
travelling  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  doing  many  other  things  just  like 
other  people.  But  does  he  do  these 
things  just  like  other  people?  I  think 
not.  When  Mr.  Farley  turns  car¬ 
penter,  he  performs  all  the  operations 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  assisted  prob¬ 
ably  to  a  minor  degree  by  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  smell.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  he  does  not  perform 
these  operations  just  like  an  ordinary 
carpenter.  When  he  walks,  Mr. 
Anderson  states  that  he  does  so  prob¬ 
ably  with  a  little  more  calculation  than 
the  sighted.  When  he  hands  his 
friends  a  cigar,  he  naturally  feels  for 
the  box  on  the  table,  though  his  feel¬ 
ing  is  more  or  less  automatic,  since, 
of  course,  he  knows  where  the  box 
lies.  When  he  travels,  Mr.  Farley 
himself  has  stated,  he  is  frequently 
assisted  by  kind-hearted  sighted  peo¬ 
ple.  When  he  dresses  for  the  eve¬ 
ning,  he  occasionally  forgets  to  turn 
on  the  light  in  his  room  and  dresses 
in  the  dark.  When  he  plays  cards, 
he  naturally  has  to  feel  raised  char¬ 
acters  in  order  to  determine  the  values 
and  the  suits.  All  this  I  have  pointed 
out  merely  to  show  that  Mr.  Farley, 
like  every  other  blind  person  in  this 
world,  cannot  do  things  just  like  other 
people.  Therefore,  from  this  angle, 
he  is  not  and  cannot  be  normal,  if  we 
regard  as  normality  the  processes  by 
which  sighted  people  achieve  results. 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Farley’s  whole  life  from  fourteen 
down  to  his  present  thirty-three  years 
has  been  one  constant  and  conscious 
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effort  to  avoid  conspicuousness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  physical  peculiarities.  Sighted 
people  do  the  things  automatically, 
or  nearly  so,  which  Mr.  Farley,  in  his 
effort  to  appear  normal,  is  still  obliged 
to  do  consciously  and  with  more  or 
less  effort.  And  yet,  Mr.  Anderson 
tells  us  that  after  ten  minutes  in  Mr. 
Farley’s  company  he  forgot  he  was 
blind.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  proper  definition  of 
normality.  (Normality,  to  me,  is 
merely  a  synonym  of  efficiency.) 
Sighted  society  has  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  convention  and  what  not,  that 
certain  actions  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  of  general  performance  if  hu¬ 
manity  is  to  live  at  peace  with  itself. 
But  this  living  at  peace  with  itself 
is  expressed  more  by  the  result  than 
by  the  process.  Applying  this  to  the 
blind,  therefore,  any  sightless  person 
who,  by  his  actions  and  so  forth,  be¬ 
comes  so  efficient  as  to  make  his  com¬ 
panions  forget  that  he  is  blind,  is 
truly  normal,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  processes  leading  up  to  this 
final  result  are  in  the  last  analysis 
unnormal,  because  they  are  not  exactly 
those  actions  which,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  goal,  would  be  performed  in 
the  same  way  by  ordinary  sighted  so¬ 
ciety.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  this 
view  of  the  question,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  ask  no  excuse  for  dis¬ 
cussing  it  here.  Judging  from  this 
standard,  therefore,  there  are  very 
many  blind  people,  indeed,  who  are 
normal,  because  they  produce  normal 
results.  They  live  their  lives  without 
jarring  the  social  machine.  They  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  and  in  society  and 
are  received  by  their  sighted  fellows. 
But,  all  the  time,  let  me  repeat,  the 


means  by  which  they  achieve  this  uni¬ 
formity  are  not  those  usually  em¬ 
ployed. 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  I 
must  voice  one  vigorous  disapproval 
of  an  apparent  opinion  of  Mr.  Farley. 
He  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  or  intensive  reading  of  Braille, 
and  on  what  ground,  if  you  please? 
On  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  keep 
a  blind  person  too  much  to  himself 
and  make  him  abnormal.  Can  anyone 
believe  that  the  acquiring  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  culture,  even  though  through 
the  fingers,  would  result  in  abnor¬ 
mality?  Mr.  Farley,  himself,  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  his  own  methods 
and  his  own  opinions.  But  I  for  one, 
who  am  striving  just  as  earnestly  as 
our  musician  friend  to  camouflage 
normality,  prefer  whenever  possible 
to  do  my  own  reading  for  myself. 
The  one  proviso  which  I  set  for  my¬ 
self  in  this  regard  is  that  my  reading 
must  be  efficient,  that  is,  I  must  be 
able  to  get  the  information  approxi¬ 
mately,  as  quickly,  and  as  completely 
for  a  given  purpose  through  my  own 
efforts  as  would  be  the  case  were  I  to 
employ  the  eyes  of  others.  If  the 
reverse  be  the  case,  then  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  employ  sighted  assistance. 
That  is  normality  because  that  is  ef¬ 
ficiency.  I  earnestly  advise  all  my 
readers  who  have  not  yet  done  so, 
to  go  to  their  public  libraries,  turn 
up  the  file  of  “The  Post”  for  May  29, 
and  carefully  read  “The  Blind  Lead¬ 
ing  Those  That  See,”  by  Robert 
Gordon  Anderson.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  get  the  reaction  of  those  who 
would  care  to  write  me  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 
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